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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s exposition of the Insurance Bill, 
like his exposition of the budget in 1909, was too closely 
packed with detail for a first reading speech. From | 
the very first, of course, the consideration of the bill 
would be a consideration of detail, but the time for 
detailed criticism is not yet. Obviously the Govern- 
ment has spent a good deal of time upon the drafting | 
of this bill, and has carefully studied the German | 
example. All parties are now prepared to accept the 
principle of State insurance on a contributory basis. 
The dispute will be of ways and means, of the propor- 
tion to be paid by the various parties to the scheme. 
Probably, at first, every party will think itself over- 
burdened. The workers will want more from the 
State ; the employers more from the workers. Perhaps 
the best feature of the bill as it appears at a first read- | 
ing is its elasticity. There is everywhere room for 
reasonable discussion and amendmen. 


Nominally the Parliament Bill has been passed 
through, actually it has been forced through, the Com- 
mittee stage. Mr. Asquith has made his reputation 
as the Sidmouth of parliamentary procedure. His 1911 
government of the House of Commons—the House of 
Free Speech !—in its way fairly matches the 1817 re- 
pressive measures. It is apity that, to make the parallel 
still closer, he could not see his way to issue a “‘ Cir- 
cular ’’ squelching free speech in the Unionist press as 
well as on the Unionist benches—employing, like Sid- 
mouth, for the work the Lord Lieutenants whom some 
of his noisier followers are for putting among the un- 
employed. 


The mass of the public, of course, Unionist anil | 
Radical alike, is little moved by protests against the | 
gag and guillotine. Ministers forfeit little or no 
support in the country by repressive acts within the 
House itself ; but Mr. Asquith and the more thoughtful 
men around him must know quite well that they have 
forged a weapon which by and by the Unionists are dead 
certain in turn to use against the forgers. Mr. Balfour 


| a close better than a calm. 


may intensely dislike this brutal weapon; not the less 
he will be forced to wield it against the Radicals when 
the Unionists come to power. We shall use it to restore 
by violence things which have been taken away in 
violence. To doubt this is to imagine, or pretend, that 
party politicians are angels rather than ordinary human 
beings with the ordinary passions. Because the Com- 
mittee stage of the Revolutionary Bill ended quietly on 
Wednesday some of the Radicals and their journals 
seem to think that the seeds of hate and violence they 
have sown will not take root. But this kind of seed 
can lie asleep for a very long time and not lose its 
vitality. 


Liberals with unconcealed pleasure describe the oppo- 
sition to the Bill as ‘‘ collapsing ’’ at the end, and no 
doubt some ardent spirits would have liked a storm for 
Yet Mr. Balfour’s way has 
good compensations. He has moved on a high plane 
of criticism throughout ; and on the whole he has kept 
the party with him well above the average in reason 
and debate. This should tell in the long run—and the 
run is long yet—though its effect at this early stage 
may not be very obvious. As to the preamble business 
it ended as every shrewd man must have known it 
would. The show of anger and opposition by the 
extremists proved a toy as Mr. Asquith fully expected, 
and Mr. Balfour sternly held aloof from Mr. Barnes 
and his men. Mr. Barnes is an open extremist, yet 
one prefers his candour to the Government’s sly calcu- 
lations in this matter : the relations of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Barnes may perhaps be not ill described by invert- 
ing Tasso’s words—A re malvagio consiglier peggiore. 


Whilst the House of Commons is doing away with 
the legislative powers of the House of Lords, the House 
of Lords itself is still busier doing away with its terri- 
torial power. _If the intelligent foreigner of tradition 
found his way by chance into the Strangers’ Gallery of 


| the House of Lords this week, he must have been 


frightfully bewildered. He has read, perhaps in the 
Radical press or in quotations from that press—who has 
not at some time in his life ?—that the House of Lords is 
the House of landgrabbers ; that the wicked peers stole 
the countryside and keep the people from their rights 
and will not part with an acre—indeed you may read 
that in the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ or ‘‘ Star”’ of yesterday or 
ofany day. Yet here is the House of the landgrabbers 
bringing in and swiftly passing through second reading 
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two bills to make of us all peasant proprietors, and to 
lend to us all the money to buy our holdings with ! 


The intelligent foreigner has perhaps also been told, if 
he hasa Radical friend, that the Government is working 
might and main to wrench the land from the grabbers 
and give it back—or at least lend it—to the people. 
How then must his confusion have been worse con- 
founded when the Government, in the person of Lord 
Carrington, rejected these bills for establishing the 
peasant proprietors and offering them the money 
to buy their holdings with! And in truth not only 
the foreigner but the native may be amazed at the 
absurdity of this thing. The spectacle is grotesque 
when the representative of a Government informed and 
swayed by Mr. Lloyd George rises in the House of Lords 
and preaches caution in finance and in reform. No 
doubt if Lord Dunmore’s and Lord Malmesbury’s Land 
Bills reach the House of Commons, they will there be 
** vetoed ’’; the “* Will of the People ’’ must go to the 
wall when party interests are at stake ! 


This is not an example of the Tories stealing the 
clothes of the Whigs; rather it is an example of the 
Tories getting measured and cut for a new and more 
attractive suit than the Whigs are wearing. Lord Dun- 
more’s and Lord Malmesbury’s suits have not exactly the 
Same pattern—the wearers are not twins—but they are 
cut in the same style. Of this cut—which is in the very 
latest fashion—the Government, as Lord Carrington’s 
speech on Wednesday showed, are somewhat jealous. 
They are anxious to guy it ; and Lord Carrington tried to 
make great play with the question of cost. The expense 
alarms him vastly, and he doubts if his department can 
bear the strair of distributing it. Lord Malmesbury’s 
twelve millions to be placed to the credit of the Board 
of Agriculture confounds Lord Carrington: he would 
rather not have the handling of it. 


One cannot take the opposition of the Government 
gravely ; because it is known they are against allowing 
the small holders and peasants to buy the land at all. 
All Lord Carrington’s arguments must thus be heavily 
discounted before he speaks them. But of course these 
plans—both of them—for lending the money to the 
small holders and peasants should be considered with 
minute care before they are adopted. We must be 
sure of getting the right type of small owner. Not 
every villager, even in France or Northern Italy, is 
born a good farmer; whilst in Prussia the system, 
despite the rare genius of Stein, has not been wholly 
a success. In England probably not one villager in 
twenty would succeed as a small farmer—unless there 
were a duty of five shillings or more on foreign grain. 


It is not often that the side defeated on a petition fails 
in the election that follows, but we expected to win 
Cheltenham. Mr. Agg-Gardiner within a period of 
nearly fifty years had contested Cheltenham eight 
times, his record including four defeats and one retire- 
ment, so he was a household figure in the place. Chel- 
tenham has lately been a curiously fickle constituency ; 
it has changed colour three times within the last fifteen 
months, 


The Lord Chancellor still vows he will ne’er consent, 
and he has been vowing now so long we must all believe 
him. He declines to pack the bench with Radicals 
because the bench, according to a group of Radical 
M.P.s, has been packed with Conservatives. However 
the Advisory Committees are being pushed forward, 
and by and by the Radicals will begin to take heart 
when the lord-lieutenants’ duties grow obsolete. Mean- 
time Lord Loreburn’s obliging colleague, the Home 
Secretary, grasps every chance of whacking and bang- 
ing ata J.P. This week he has got hold of a prize 
richer even than the Dartmoor shepherd, if not so en- 
during, one of his friends having been put in prison 
for refusing to pay the education rate. The Home 
Secretary has set up a sort of Star Chamber for 
offenders on the bench ; and every week he puts a i. 
—or a Judge—in the pillory. He has stolen the long 
stilled thunder of Mr. Labouchere. 


The silver-wedding presentation to the Speaker was 
a great success—which, as Mr. Lowther said of his own 
word of thanks, is a very banal remark. How difficult 
it is not to be banal and commonplace at a function ! 
Yet Mr. Lowther managed to lift his speech 
out of this category by his quotation from Speaker 
Onslow :—‘‘ If 1 have been happy enough to perform 
any services that are acceptable to the House, 
I am sure I now receive the noblest reward 
for them—of their goodwill and assistance, their 
tenderness and indulgence towards me and my 
errors it is that I have been able to perform my 
duty here to any degree of approbation ’’. It was very 
well that Tories, Liberals, Labour, and Nationalists— 
all the four parties in the House—were there. Mr. Red- 
mond was right. His presence was perhaps the 
greatest testimony to the Speaker's qualities. 


Mr. Asquith’s answer in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, following upon Mr. Burns’ speech of last 
week, shows clearly that Poor Law referm is fairly low 
down in the Government’s programme. All through 
the Radicals have chosen the more showy way in deal- 
ing with social reform. The way of the statesman 
was to take the majority and minority reports of the 
late Commission, and to build the system anew, weld- 
ing into the new scheme the new legislation as to old 
age pensions and insurance. To bring in the new 
schemes leaving the old system untouched meant much 
overlapping, conflict and waste. But there was the 
immediate necessity to catch votes, and to get the really 
popular part of the business through. The Government 
will continue to refuse to deal with the Poor Law until 
they have exhausted all the simpler, more obvious and 
popular items in their social programme. By that time 
they will probably require another Royal Commission. 
Already Mr. Burns has pilloried the old reports as 
‘* obsolete and archaic.”’ 

Mr. Churchill from the first was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Daylight Saving Bill. At the meet- 
ing in the Guildhall on Wednesday he was the 
chief speaker, and he expatiated on it with flowery 
eloquence; mixed, it must be said, with some 
hard facts which make out a quite serious argu- 
ment. There is the movement all through the British 
Dominions, and the conversion of many Corporations 
and Chambers of Commerce and other public bodies in 
this country. Besides there is the change in France to 
Greenwich time which has brought ultimate convenience 
without any intervening inconvenience. It really seems 
indisputable that by an arrangement of a very simple 
kind everybody may get what amounts to an extra fort- 
night of holiday. 


Lord Milner’s speech to the Tariff Reform League 
in Paddington on Wednesday evening was useful 
—the kind of speech our statesmen are from 
time to time compelled to make of brutal necessity. 
The truth about Canada cannot be too often spoken 
or printed. Lord Milner on Wednesday emphasised 
that Tariff Reformers are not proposing a single tariff 
for the whole Empire. ‘They are not requiring the self- 
governing dominions to give up their treaty rights. If 
Canada arranged with us to give and receive a prefer- 
ence, it would still be free to bargain specially with 
America or France. Indeed, if the imperial preference 
were safe, Canada would perhaps feel freer for recipro- 
city elsewhere. The people of Canada would feel—as 
to-day they do not feel—that arrangements with other 
countries could be made without reproach to their 
loyalty. 


According to Sir Edward Grey’s latest answer in the 
House there is now quiet at Fez, which seems to be 
safe, but the environs are stil! in a most disturbed state. 
Major Brémond reached Fez, it appears, on 26 April 
with only a small loss. The garrison, all told and of 


all varieties of force, is now some thousands strong. 
For the moment Fez is relieved but the French have 
by no means yet completed their job—job, many think, 
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in more senses than one—and they seem to know it. 
Meantime Spanish susceptibilities are acuter than ever. 
The Moorish cloud may not be bigger than a pigeon’s 
wing but it is there. 


The German Reichstag has reassembled for the 
summer session and is hard at work on the Insurance 
Bill. At the very moment when we are looking to 
the German scheme, the Germans themselves are re- 
shaping it. The Bill bristles with technical details 
incapable of treatment by a representative assembly and 
will doubtiess be dealt with quietly bya Committee. But 
two big points are clear. It is proposed to extend the 
benefit of the insurance schemes to clerks. Next it is 
proposed to suppress many of the unofficial administra- 
tive boards originally formed from Friendly Societies 
and similar bodies. The reason is that the Social De- 
mocrats have used these boards for political purposes. 
Here, perhaps, is a warning for British Ministers. 


Nearly ten years ago the efforts of the military 
authorities in Austria to reform the army brought about 
the Hungarian Janguage crisis and a long ~onstitutional 
struggle followed. Now that the Hungarian independents 
have been defeated at the polls the issue is ready 
for settlement. The Khuen-Hedervary Ministry has 
been very canny. It has asked for and obtained the 
use of Magyar in courts martial and can thus explain to 
the patriots that they are assured of their own language 
in their hour of need. This arrangement leaves the way 
clear for the new army scheme. As was expected, the 
period of service is to be reduced from three vears to 
two. The change would naturally involve an increase 
of 50 per cent. in the annual contingent of recruits if the 
old numbers are to be maintained, but the increase 
actually proposed is over 100 per cent. If the Bill 
passes, as it probably will, Austria will train 212,000 
menavyear.  .\t the same time she is slowly developing 
her Dreadnought programme. 


Sir Robert Hart has now finally retired from the 
control of the Imperial Maritime Customs of China. 
It seemed on the face of it unlikely that he would take 
up the work again actively, but his extraordinarily long 
career of office made one sceptical of any term assigned 
to it. Sir Robert has earned his rest if ever a man 
did. He has done great things for China, and not 
without self-sacrifice, for he has almost made himself 
a Chinaman. He is succeeded in his office by 
Mr. Glen. In South China there have been riots, 
which hardly amount to a revolt. The movement 
has been quelled, it appears effectively, but certainly 
not by gentle methods. Decapitations have not been 
few. 

May Day in England is Mr. Keir Hardie’s occasion. 
This year he went down to the Rhondda Valley to stir 
up the miners to a proper hatred of their oppressors. 
“If we cannot kill the beast, we will draw its dog- 
teeth for it.’’ This, with ‘‘ laughter and cheers ”’, was 
the text of his oration, the beast being, of course, the 
House of Lords. Mr. Keir Hardie’s theory of eco- 
nomics is perfectiy simple—every penny turned aside 
from the pockets of the rich man must go into the 
pockets of the poor man. What he desires is a class 
war in which the poor men, led by the local school- 
master, shall tear down the houses of the rich. Mr. 
Hardie had a good deal to say of the coming investi- 
ture of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon, and of the 
Liberal and Tory ‘ flunkeys’’ who are taking part. 
Let every Welshman remember that the first Prince of 
Wales was the son of Wales’ conqueror. Then let him 
blush with shame for the coming ceremony. But does 
Welsh patriotism admit that Edward I. conquered 
Wales? 


In Paris twelve thousand troops were told off to deal 
with the advertised peaceable demonstration of Labour 
on May day. There were the usual scrimmages 
and arrests; but no one was killed. The Prime 
Minister seems to be auite pleased with the way it went 
off. He has congratulated the Labour men who tried 
to demonstrate, and the soldiers who tried to prevent 


them. The only people who do not seem to be entirely 
pleased with the whole proceedings are the bons 
citoyens upon whom the soldiers, drafted into Paris to 
keep order, were quartered. Apparently the Govern- 
ment, year after year, put the troops on the same dis- 
trict, and the district chafes. 


On 29 April the Princess Royal visited the Barrow 
works of Messrs. Vickers to launch the new great 
armoured cruiser of 26,350 tons. Two days later the 
new battleship Conqueror of 22,680 tons was launched 
from the Beardmore works at Dalmuir on the Clyde. 
Both vessels belong to the four extra Dreadnoughts of 
the 1909-10 programme round which a great contro- 
versy raged prior to the General Election of January 
1910. Though belonging to the 1909 programme, the 
Conqueror was not laid down until 11 April 1910 and 
the Princess Royal net till 2 May 1910. The Govern- 
ment, however, pledged themselves that the ships would 
be commissioned and completed before 31 March 1912. 
It is now certain that, in spite of uneconomical working 
by day and night shifts, the four vessels will not be 
completed by the date named, and the Admiralty have 
practically acknowledged this by leaving average 
sums of about £125,000 per ship yet to be provided 
after 31 March 1912 in the Navy Estimates for 1912-13. 


The launch of the two ships together suggests a most 
interesting strategical and tactical problem. The 
nominal speed of the Princess Royal is twenty-eight 
knots, and that of the Conqueror twenty-two knots, but 
it is hoped the great firm which has been so successful 
with its turbine engines will give thirty knots to the 
Princess Royal. Is it worth while? The Princess 
Royal will be far more costly than the Conqueror, and 
yet the latter will have 25 per cent. more fighting power 
with her guns, will be a smaller target, and have 50 
per cent. better protection. Germany has already pro- 
vided for the substitution of one battleship for an 
armoured cruiser in her naval programme in spite of 
the provisions of the Navy Bill, and it is certain that 
the presence of Invincibles on the day of battle, how- 
ever great their speed, will not compensate for the 
absence of Dreadnoughts. In other words, the grey- 
hound is not a substitute for the mastiff. 


Mr. Justice Grantham took a course in the Hounds- 
ditch trial which has shorn the inquiry of most of its 
importance. Whether the prisoners conspired to break 
into Mr. Harris’ shop—the only question now remaining 
—is not absorbing. As Mr. Justice Grantham told the 
prosecution that he should direct there was no evidence 
for the jury on the charge of constructive murder 
against Dubof and Peters, but only of threatening to 
shoot, one wonders why there was not a count for that ; 
and there was not. After the first surprise of the prose- 
cution withdrawing the murder charge, there was the 
second of the Judge making a suggestion, which was 
also acted on, that the evidence of identification on the 
accessory charge was weak. Though it might be said 
that if there was any evidence, this was for the jury 
and not the Judge, yet it was very proper that with such 
an intimation the prosecution should not press for a 
verdict. Perhaps the third surprise was Mr. Justice 
Grantham’s expressed opinion that Peter the Painter 
could not be proved to be one of the murderers. 


The new Copyright Bill has spread terror among the 
gramophones. Hitherto the manufacturers of gramo- 
phone and pianola records have been permitted to pub- 
lish musical compositions in record form without re- 
gard to the rights of the composer. The new Bill will 
no longer permit them to do so; and obviously the new, 
Bill is right. The composer is badly hit by the pianola. 
Many people who once bought printed copies of his 
works, and played them on the piano, now buy pianola 
records, on which no royalty is paid. Obviously a 
pianola record is as much a copy of a musician’s work 
as is the printed composition. But, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
very justly urges in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of Thursday, the 
gramophone companies should be compensated under 
the Bill for the commercial loss it will bring upon them. 
They have been run on the assumption that the com- 
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positions were free, and interests have been built up on 
that assumption. Compensation is due, and it should 
be paid by the State which has been the real offender 
in not regulating this industry before. 


We have before this had our doubts of the crowd that 
gets together in Stratford at this time of the year to 
celebrate Shakespeare. One expected of course to see 
there the mere beanfeaster, and a horde of camp fol- 
lowers, for whom it was as much a social gathering for 
Midland notabilities as are ‘‘ Harrison’s ’’, or the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival. But the reception given at 
Stratford to the Irish players from Dublin has sealed the 
fate of Stratford in he opinion of everyone who really 
cares for British drama. Had the good people of Strat- 
ford suspended judgment altogether, they might con- 
ceivably be excused. Synge is an extremely individual 
writer, and the ‘‘ Playboy ”’ is the most individual of his 
plays. The ‘‘ Playboy ’’ might well puzzle an audience 
in the heart of England, when at the start even Dublin 
rejected it. But at Stratford it was not a question of 
puzzlement. The audience was simply incapable of 
approaching that play or any other play as a work of art. 


What is the aim of the Shakespeare revival at Strat- 
ford with its morris dances and May games? It is 
exactly the aim of the Irish National Theatre in Dublin— 
a deliberate attempt to revive national art for the people. 
The reception of the Irishmen at Stratford is pure irony. 
Stratford in judging Synge has passed judgment on 
itself. Stratford has declared Synge's great play to be 
of the pot-house. This. shows what the Stratford 
audiences would think of Shakespeare if they really 
judged Shakespeare for themselves and on his merits. 
If the ‘‘ Playboy ”’ is of the pot-house, what of the 
‘*Merry Wives ’’, or the comic scenes of ** Henry IV ’’? 
It the ** Playboy ”’’ offends these people because Synge 
writes as an artist, limning characters that could not 
possibly be received in an Edgbaston drawing-room, 
how is it that they allow Falstaff or Autolvcus? ‘The 
difference is that Shakespeare is a superstition among 
the British middle classes ; Synge is not old enough for 
that. 

The diggers in the Wye persist in their digging, 
though they have themselves dug the ground from be- 
neath them. A while since they were triumphant. Digging 
where their cypher bade them in an angle of the Wye 
they found vast quantities of mud and the remains of an 
ancient wooden structure. Here at last was the buried 
treasure: here they would find the proof that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare, translated the Bible, and was author 
of the ‘‘ Fairie Queen’’. Unhappily they reckoned 
without the indignant antiquary who wrote a letter to 
the *‘ Standard ’’ last Wednesday. It seems that what 
the Bacon hunters have really done is to destroy the 
remains of an old Roman bridge of whose existence the 
experts were fully aware. The bridge, in fact, was 
often visible in certain conditions of the river, had been 
duly marked down by the Ordnance surveyors in 1875, 
and by Dr. Ormerod in his ‘‘ Archeologica ’’ in 1840. 
The piece dug up by the Baconians is a ‘‘ starling ’’— 
similar in every way to the “ starlings ’’ of Old London 
Bridge. 


The diggers thought it was a vault, and made a great 
deal of some blue clay on which the stones were resting. 
The blue clay had been put there by Bacon to protect 
the vault. But the expert, not content with robbing 
them of their vault, robs them also of their blue clay ; 
for it seems that blue clay is common soil of the ‘river 
bed. It appears also that the Baconians measured their 
locus operandi from a wall indicated as a landmark in 
Bacon’s cypher; but it turns out now that this wall 
looked fairly new in 1845, and was certainly not built in 
1795. Another reason given by the Baconians for looking 
in that part of the Wye is that Bacon would be likely to 
choose a quiet secluded spot to bury his secret. Again 
they are cruelly informed that the Wye was for long after 
the 16th century one of the busiest waterways in the 
kingdom. Yet, so far as we know, the diggers are 
digging still. 


THE INSURANCE DEBATE. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer is certainly a 
curious and entertaining personality. His pecu- 
liarities of mood and method affect directly the course of 
English politics. One day he is stirring the dregs of 
class hatred into a frothy scum at Limehouse, the next 
he proves himself in the House the embodiment of a 
calculated and conciliatory tact. On Thursday last, 
in a debate on a subject which will long dominate 
the thoughts of the people and sway the for- 
tunes of parties, he exhibited another of his peculiar 
characteristics. No man knows better how to hurl 
at the heads of the Commons a vast congeries of ill- 
arranged and indeterminate detail, bold in conception 
but utterly lacking in shape. What Disraeli called 
‘‘the unerring instinct of the House ”’ is then left to 
reduce the inchoate mass into some form of order. 
Just as the Opposition had in the Budget of 1909 to 
take the welter of suggestions contained in the cele- 
brated five hours’ speech which failed, and spend fhem- 
selves in reducing it into a practicable measure, so the 
Unionists will have to tackle the Insurance Bill if it 
is ever to survive in a practical form. There is of 
course this vital difference between the two cases. The 
Unionists were opposed to the principles of the Budget : 
they are strongly in favour of the underlying ideas of 
a scheme for Insurance against Invalidity, Sickness 
and Unemployment. It will be the easier for them to 
mould the new measure, nor will they lack knowledge 
for the task. The afliliated committees presided over 
by Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. Worthington Evans have 
devoted a great amount of labour to evolving an in- 
surance policy. In fact the Unionists in the House 
probably know a great deal more about the question 
than the occupants of the Ministerialist back-benches. 
The Chancellor’s proposals are the great opportunity 
for the Unionist Social Reformers to prove their worth. 
It is an opportunity which may not occur again: it is 
certainly one which will not be neglected. 

The Bill then has got to be put into shape and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s vast and varied suggestions must reach 
the statute book in a concrete form. What is that 
form to be? Here let us say at once all the good 
things which can be said for the Chancellor’s scheme 
lest criticism of detail may be supposed by the public 
to be based on a desire to crab the whole principle of 
State Insurance. The merits of the proposed Bill are 
enormous. It recognises the duty of the State to pre- 
serve the efficiency of its members: it recognises that 
where the State confers a benefit it must insist on those 
who take advantage of that benefit contributing some- 
thing to the common cause of national efficiency : it 
links the nation, the employer, and the employee in a 
common band. The conception of the Bill is the an- 
tithesis of class hatred and therefore the embodiment 
of national Toryism. The Unionist party is therefore 
heartily in favour of State contribution towards insur- 
ance and of compulsory contribution in due proportion 
between employer and employee. How could it be any- 
thing else? It is the more satisfactory to find the lead- 
ing exponent of modern Radicalism backing the Tory 
conception that the State has rights and duties to the 
individual and the individual rights and duties towards 
the State. In so far as Mr. Lloyd George has thrown 
over the Whigs and the Cobdenites and abjured the 
doctrines of class hatred in his new scheme he will 
get the best of backing from the Unionist side. 
Nothing in fact could have been more admirable than 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s response to this plea and 
his complete acceptance of the idea of joint responsi- 
bility for existing conditions being acknowledged by 
all parties and interests concerned. Compulsory con- 
tribution has then been accepted definitely—so far all 
the official spokesmen were agreed. Even the Labour 
party, if Mr. Ramsay Macdonald really speaks for that 
slightly amorphous political body, have abjured the de- 
lights and temptations of a voluntary scheme on the 
Ghent model. So far so good—but the rub will come 


with the details, and they are everything. The 
Chancellor simply 


muddled over the difficulties 
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of detail on which the whole battle will be fought. 
If a statesman of the intellectual fibre of Lord Milner 
had been making the statement the murder would 
have been out at once. He would have told the truth 
nakedly and the truth would have led to trouble. The 
Chancellor is merely putting off the evil day of revela- 
tion. 

The Government plan has more than one vital defect 
as it stands at present. Leaving unemployment aside 
for the moment, it was always clear that any scheme of 
insurance against sickness must either tend to destroy 
the Friendly Societies or to allow those Societies to take 
all the good risks by the enforcement of a medical 
examination while the State fund was left to be ruined 
by the compulsory insurance of all the bad risks. There 
is, as a matter of fact, a way out of this dilemma, which 
will be heard of again—but it is not the way out chosen 
by the Chancellor. His method is much more simple— 
so simple, indeed, as to be absolutely iniquitous. The 
Friendly Societies are to have the good risks all right— 
no one will complain of that, taken by itself—but the 
State will avoid being ruined by accepting the bad risks. 
How will the Chancellor manage this? Simply by 
refusing to insure the bad risks at all. He will give 
in effect a State subsidy to those who will put money in 
the Post Office when they can’t pass the Friendly 
Societies’ medical test. The contributors can withdraw 
that money plus the State and employers’ contribution if 
they fall ill. But when they have withdrawn the last 
shilling they have no more protection at all. The good 
risks, on the other hand, go through the Friendly 
Societies and pass from the stage of sickness to that of 
invalidity. These latter are thus really insured. But 
the bad risks, the men who are likely to need assistance 
most, are not insured at all. The State gives them a 
dole towards their small compulsory savings, and then 
limits its liability by refusing them safety. This is a 
fundamental blet on the Bill: it must be the business 
of the Opposition to remove it. Again, will the Friendly 
Societies really be satisfied with the offer made to them 
when they examine it from an actuarial standpoint? 
They will have to submit, to start with, to a solvency 
test of a practically unknown character. Further, the 
State, having paid them so much per capita of member- 
ship, will wash its hands of them and leave them to face 
a mere gamble on the invalidity charges. Both these 
points require the most careful consideration. One 
can at least feel sure that members of the Unionist Social 
Insurance Committee like Mr. Worthington Evans and 
Lord Alexander Thynne who made a real contribution 
to Thursday’s debate will investigate this question with 
thoroughness and exactitude. 

The second vital point which arises on the Govern- 
ment proposals is that of the flat rate. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was extremely doubtful whether it could 
be applied to a universal scheme of sickness and inva- 
lidity insurance, and we believe he is right. The Chan- 
cellor, indeed, has practically admitted the contention 
in his provisions fer charging a reduced rate to people 
drawing low wages. The differences between town and 
country conditions have to be thought of, and what is 
more, the differences between England and Ireland. 
Just as there is a case for charging employers on profits 
and not on the number of workmen they employ, so 
there is a strong argument for making the employees’ 
contributions and benefits dependent on a scale of wages 
earned. To close for the moment the main line of 
criticism, what about the proportions of contribution ? 
Mr. Lloyd George’s distribution of payments has not 
been explained or: defended in any way whatever. To 
put it roughly, it appears that both the workman and 
the employer are to be charged too much and the State 
too little. Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments in favour of 
an employer’s contribution are conclusive—but none 
the less both the State and the employee have a much 
more direct and vital interest than the employer in the 
success of the plan. Those who have the greater 
interest should pay the most, and Ministerial proposals 
are a mere shirking of State responsibility. Perhaps 
they are based on the idea of the small boy who when 
his father rebuked him for saying that two and two made 


five replied ‘‘ Yes, I know; but I thought you would 
beat me down’’, On the unemployment insurance 
question there is less room for a difference of opinion. 
The scheme is at least tentative and restricted. Its 
weakness is that it is confined not merely to trades in 
which depression is seasonable, but to skilled employ- 
ments in which a flat rate is not manifestly unjust. 
When one gets lower in the scale of employment the 
Unionist party will have to speak up for the less orga- 
nised and more casual worker. All these criticisms 
must not be taken by Ministerialists as representing a 
hostile spirit. It is the business of the Opposition not 
to destroy the scheme but to improve it. That the 
Chancellor’s proposals lead straight to the erection of a 
national tariff to protect the social status of the worker 
is not the least of the reasons for giving a hearty support 
to the main principles of his scheme. Every man who 
pays his 3d. a week will grasp pretty rapidly the self- 
evident fact that you cannot have social reform without 
a tariff. 


PREAMBLE. 


HERE was, perhaps, a certain fitness in the 
Government debating what they call a preamble 

to their Bill last. It suits their actions very well. A 
reformed Second Chamber is necessary, they say, to 
sound legislation ; therefore they put off any attempt to 
get a reformed Second Chamber until they have passed 
the legislation they care most about. They did not ex- 
plain why the reformed Second Chamber which was so 
desirable in the interest of legislation in general was 
quite unnecessary for the passing of Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment and a Licensing Bill. All the 
more strange if, as Mr. Asquith says, self-interest is 
pledge of the Government’s sincerity, for a Liberal Gov- 
ernment, even with the Parliament Bill, might be 
seriously hampered by the House of Lords as at 
present composed. Surely they are not going to 
subject themselves voluntarily to a serious adverse 
handicap in dealing with such difficult matters? Their 
shirking any attempt to reconstitute the Second 
Chamber is intelligible either on their belief that 
a reformed Chamber is likely to give them more 
trouble, so that they would put off the evil day as 
long as they could, or on the assumption that the pre- 
amble is only dust and that they do not mean to reform 
the other House at all. On that view the preamble 
would have been put in to soothe the more timid 
amongst the electorate on their own side, the Liberal 
orator’s text being taken from the preamble or body of 
the Bill according to the nature of his audience of the 
moment. Naturally Mr. Asquith declined to admit 
that they were playing with the country, and so 
had to find some respectable justification for putting off 
the Second Chamber till a convenient season. But the 
justification, if respectable, would not hold water. 
They say they would not have the power to make such 
a Second Chamber as they wished until they had 
got rid of the Lords’ power to interfere—‘‘ veto ’’ as 
they call it. But they have to get over the Lords’ 
opposition somehow. As it is, they have to face it on 
the Parliament Bill. If it is idle for them to attempt 
to pass a large controversial measure while the Lords 
keep their present powers, they must be in as bad case 
with the Parliament Bill as they would have been with a 
Second Chamber Reform Bill. And if they were going 
to use violence of some kind to break down the Lords’ 
opposition, surely it would have been wise—in fact, the 
obvious thing—to put ‘‘ veto’’ and Second Chamber in 
a single Bill and by a single act of violence—five hundred 
peers or what not—get both jobs through together. 
And this of course is what they would have done had 
they been in earnest about reforming the Lords. But 
they were not, and quite naturally not. They have to 
get passed certain Bills, of whose popularity they are 
extremely doubtful; and they would do it with as little 
friction as possible. Leave the Lords with all their im- 
perfections upon them—hereditary, wild, bloated, Tory, 
and all the rest—and Liberals can consistently and with 
good face ignore and even sneer at their criticism 
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during the two years’ interval. But how could they 
ignore a reformed Second Chamber of their own make ? 
They might get elected a really honest and competent 
Second Chamber which would criticise effectively their 
Home Rule Bill, their Welsh Church Bill, or their 
Licensing Bill; and then, if they ignored this criticism, 
the farce of setting up a representative Second Cham- 
ber which the other House could ride over roughshod 
would be transparent to the world. In every way they 
had to prevent the Lords being reformed ; but they could 
not say so. 

If the country can be got to consider these debates 
at all, it will at any rate become alive to the brazen fraud 
of all the Radical talk about the ‘‘ unrepresentative ”’ 
Lords. This wicked anomaly they would sweep 
away and put in its place a chamber whose mem- 
bers, though presumably still sons of their fathers, 
will not for that reason be deemed unrepresenta- 
tive. The new chamber will conform with the most 
correct pattern of democratic make. Yet they are to be 
treated in precisely the same way as the present wicked 
Lords. They are to be allowed no more power. 
Obviously then it was mere pretence to say that the 
Lords were to be bereft of all power because they were 
unrepresentative. Approaching the matter from 
another side Mr. Barnes disposes of the anti- 
hereditary cry equally well. He says an elective Second 
Chamber would be even worse than the present Lords : 
it could thwart the Lower House more. So much for 
the House of Lords standing in the way of democracy. 
Only Mr. Balfour, the Conservative, could advance an 
argument for modifving the hereditary character of the 
Second Chamber that could stand. He thinks, agreeing 
with Mr. Barnes, that it would acquire more authority 
if other more directly representative elements were 
added to the hereditary ; and thus the Second Chamber 
would be stronger. Whether it would in fact is a dif- 
ferent and may be an open question. But it is at least 
a perfectly consistent and tenable argument for modify- 
ing the present House of Lords, whereas the official 
Liberal arguments are transparently unreal. The truth 
is the Government should have had the hinesty to go 
for Single Chamber Government pure and _ simple. 
Their course would then have been clear, if steep. 
The Labour Party at least had that honesty. It is 
a pity their argument fell below that character. 
Intellectually it was a_ painfully poverty-stricken 
case Mr. Barnes set up. The debate in Com- 
mittee leaves one impressed more deeply than ever by 
the merely partisan character of the whole business of 
this Parliament Bill. It is not constitutional reform : 
it is purely a move to give the Liberal party an immediate 
advantage. That advantage may be of the most transi- 
tory. Maybe when the Liberals’ turn to be out comes 
round they may regret putting enormous and_ un- 
restricted power in the hands of a Conservative Govern- 
ment—they will very certainly find that a Conservative 
Ministry’s power under their Parliament Bill is a very 
different thing and vastly greater than it was in the past 
under what Mr. Asquith calls Single Chamber Conser- 
vative Government. They will then learn that the 
restraining power latent in the Lords had been a reality. 
They will only have themselves to blame, if Conserva- 
tives use the advantage of their new power, as they 
certainly will. Free Traders will regret it : the enemies 
of the Church will greatly regret it. The majority in 
the House of Lords has never been as pronounced on 
these heads as the Conservative in the Commons. Also 
compulsory service-—if you will, conscription—will easily 
be put through a Conservative House of Commons with 
no Second Chamber to interfere. But this is the 
Liberals’ hour, and they are content to rejoice in the mis- 
chief they can doin a very short time. Their Parliament 
Bill cannot touch the constitutional defects they talk of, 
but it will make a Liberal Government all-powerful. 
What is the constitutional vice they say they want to 
correct? ‘That the House of Lords under a Conservative 
Government ceases to act as a check or revising author- 
ity on legislation. In their own words we have then a 
period of Conservative Single Chamber Government ! 


What is their remedy? Simply to substitute for it 
Liberal Single Chamber Government! It is 
just two blacks making a white. The vice of 
ineffectiveness in the Second Chamber under Conserva- 
tive government they remedy by making it equally in- 
effective under Liberal government. If they had any 
but a party object, they would have attended solely to 
making the Second Chamber effective under Conserva- 
tive government. They would have reformed it so as 
to make it well balanced in a party sense and gener- 
ally more effective. That would have been honest 
reform; but it would not have suited their immediate 
purpose. The Irish Nationalists would have kicked. 
Mr. Churchill will not have it that Home Rule 
is the cause of this constitutional agitation. He 
points to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s resolu- 
tions which came into being when the Liberals were 
independent of the Nationalist party. True; but what 
happened to these resolutions? _ Virtus laudatur et 
alget. The Licensing Bill was thrown out—a staggering 
blow, as Mr. Asquith described it later. But still no- 
thing was done—nothing more was heard of the resolu- 
tions. The Government took it lying flat. When did Mr. 
Asquith make the Lords’ question a part of his practical 
programme? When, and only when (just before the 
election of January 1910) he was doubtful of coming 
back independent of the Irish party. While they were 
independent of that party, the Liberal Government took 
not a single practical step to deal with the Lords. From 
the moment they became dependent on it, they have 
attended to little else. It is not difficult to see what 
force is really at the bottom of this constitutional agita- 
tion and why. As vet, however, the Government have 
touched only the preamble to this business. The 
Commons stage really is all preamble. Everybody 
knew the Bill would get through there and pretty well 
in Government’s own time—what could stop it?—the 
real business will begin with the Lords. They can 
neither be kangarooed nor guillotined ; they can dismiss 
the Bill in their own way and in their own time, unawed 
by the five hundred peris. 


THE EXILE OF DANTZIG. 


© those interested in mediaeval history no more 
delightful touring ground can be found than the 
old Hanse towns. From an archeological point of view 
they are hard to beat. The Kaiser ** observing with 
judicious eyes ’’ the demands likely to be made upon his 
heir for encyclopedic knowledge was, we are to believe, 
swayed in this direction by the charms of Dantzig when 
he had to choose a garrison town for the Crown Prince. 
Indeed we now have it ‘* semi-officially ’’ stated that 
‘*mediaval Dantzig which bears everywhere still the 
marks of its Hanse greatness ’’ is an ideal spot for the 
residence of the heir to the throne. From a ‘‘ military, 
artistic, commercial, political, hygienic, and agricultural 
point of view °’, there is nothing like it. ‘‘ If I had only 
known ”’, said Charles the Second at the Restoration, 
‘“how popular I was, I would have come back long 
ago.’’ The Crown Prince may well say ‘ If I had only 
known the immeasurable charms of Dantzig I would 
have gone there long ago ”’ 

But if we pursue further this semi-official pronounce- 
ment we are led irresistibly to the conclusion that some 
other causes may be at work besides the archeological, 
agricultural or hygienic attractions of Dantzig to induce 
the Kaiser ‘“‘ in accord with the responsible advisers of 
the Crown ”’ to select that remote Seaport as the scene 
of his son’s military command. We learn then that 
‘“‘ the Crown Prince will have an admirable opportunity 
to study German life at close quarters, to get to know 
the real existence of a remote province, to observe the 
Army, to live in close touch with the Navy, and to 
study the relations between civilians and the military 
in freedom from the duties of the Court’’. But at 


once it will strike the most casual observer that nearly all 
these investigations, barring inquiry into the life of a 
remote province, might have been pursued at any large 
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city. We are driven therefore to the conclusion that 
Dantzig is acceptabie principally because it is re- 
mote, and it is impossible to help regarding the depar- 
ture of the Crown Prince from the capital and his estab- 
lishment at Dantzig as in the nature of an exile. 

It is not difficult to understand that this remarkable 
action on the part of the Crown and its advisers has 
led to a good deal of irresponsible comment in Ger- 
many both in society and in the newspapers. It is easy 
enough to find fault with such remarks, but the strange 
thing would be if they had not been made. Nobody in 
Germany pretends to believe that the salubrity or the 
medizval architecture or the Hanseatic associations of 
Dantzig is the real reason, the vrai vérité of the 
Crown Prince’s exile. If it were merely a case of 
frivolous chatter and idle curiosity, right-thinking 
people might well ignore the whole thing. Friction 
between the wearer of the Crown and his heir is no 
uncommon occurrence in the Courts of other coun- 
tries, but such matters only rise above the tittle-tattle 
of the memoir-writer when they really involve 
political interests of far-reaching importance. It is 
clearly thought necessary to remind the German world 
that the Crown Prince is about to study German life, 
military and civilian, at close quarters. It may be that 
this is to supply a corrective to the studious avoidance 
of too close associations with German life elsewhere. 
It was indeed a subject of frequent observation during 
his Oriental tour that his Imperial Highness showed no 
very marked attention to the German communities he 
encountered in the course of his travels, but rather 
showed a marked lack of appreciation of their per- 
haps excessive civilities. All this has been without 
doubt duly reported at home, probably with no lack of 
embellishment. But it is impossible to help wondering 
whether the treatment adopted is the most likely to 
conduce to the growth of an affectionate interest in the 
society of a remote German province. The results of 
similar experiments on less illustrious persons hardly 
lead one to think so. 

But the instance of Frederick the Great may perhaps 
be quoted on the other side; though his conversion 
can hardly be cited as the mere result of paternal 
discipline. His policy in mature years was the 
result of his own ability and observation and of his 
deliberate view as to what was best for Prussia, not of 
the harsh treatment meted out to him by his half-crazy 
father. It would be of course absurd to compare the 
very mild species of exile allotted to the Crown Prince 
with the savage outrages perpetrated by Frederick 
William on his heir. But it is natural to speculate 
as to the association of the heir to the throne with 
the military and aristocratic caste in Northern Prussia. 
For this is not a mere matter of taste and social 
environment. ‘The future of the Crown in Germany 
must depend upon its intimate association with 
the Prussian governing class. It is not to be 
gainsaid that this class is stiff, narrow-minded and 
prejudiced. An accomplished man of the world may 
perhaps be forgiven for avoiding its members indi- 
vidually and resenting their political influence, but a 
capable statesman will soon be convinced that on their 
support ultimately depends the maintenance of the exist- 
ing system. Any attempt to govern through the sup- 
port of any other class while neglecting the views of 
the Prussian aristocracy is bound to fail. So long as 
Prussia and Germany alike remain strong ‘under a mili- 
tary autocracy, supported by a military aristocracy, it 
is absurd for the head of the State to ‘sup- 
pose that he can ignore the prejudices of the 
class upon which alone he can safely rely. Par- 
liamentary Government as we think we have it here is not 
conceivable in Germany if Germany is to retain her 
present position. To govern by means of the Bourgeoisie 
1s not posgble. They would be laughed out of court; 
even the great financial interests have neither prestige 
nor power to make it possible. Government by Demo- 
cracy is even less conceivable if the military power of 
Germany is to stand. The German Socialist is not as 
4 rule, it is true, like the French Socialist, and some 


of our own anti-patriotic and anti-militarians, but he 
could never become the fulcrum upon which the machine 
of a military State was to turn. 

All this must be perfectly clear to anyone who con- 
siders soberly the existing state of things in Europe 
and in Germany, and who also .considers the very 
obscure conditions of the international horizon at the 
moment. Probably no one is better aware than the 
Kaiser himself of the defects of the Prussian governing 
class, but he sees, as any intelligent observer sees, 
the absolute necessity of good relations continuing 
between that class and the Head of the State if the 
system which gives Germany her strength is to be 
upheld. 

The exile to Dantzig is therefore of deep interest 
to other than mere gossips and retailers of Court 
scandal. It is an experiment fraught with grave pos- 
sibilities for Germany, and therefore for Europe. Will 
Dantzig prove another Ciistrin though under a milder 
discipline? We wonder. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 


AST week’s almost unanimous vote—245 to 7—of 
the Canterbury House of Laymen, following on a 
similar vote of the York House, has given the coup de 
grice to the mismanaged scheme of Prayer Book 
revision. It is true, as those uncompromising sacer- 
dotalists, the Liberal Churchmen, are insisting, that the 
Houses of Laymen have no constitutional place in the 
synodical government of the Church, and that matters of 
doctrine and discipline are supposed to be withdrawn 
from their purview. Moreover, are they not shockingly 
clericalist in sympathy? But in the topsy-turvey state 
of things ecclesiastical, while the Bishops champion what 
is called conventionally the ‘‘lay *’ view, and the lower 
clerical House reflects the predilections of closes and 
palaces, who is to represent Church principles if the 
faithful laity may not? At any rate, in the face of these 
decisive expressions of opinion, taken together with the 
known sentiments of the vast majority of the clergy, it 
becomes impossible for the official revision proposals to 
go forward. We regret that good revision should for 
a time go down into the same grave as bad. We lament 
the confession of the Church of England’s impotence, 
under poor leadership, to take advantage of the Letters 
of Business from the Crown. But it will be better to 
confess the failure and begin de novo than to persevere 
with a scheme which has not a hundred defenders on 
the feeble plea that ‘‘ something must be done”’. 

The argument for revising the Prayer Book was, to 
begin with, a very strong one. The Church of England’s 
lex orandi, handed down with a few conservative restora- 
tions from the iconoclastic year 1552, is a somewhat 
meagre one, and makes little provision for the complex 
needs of a modern parish. There isa very general desire 
for what is called elasticity and enrichment. But there 
was a much more pressing reason for revision. The 
House of Commons was getting very restive about what 
were called ‘‘ disorders in the Church ’’, and the Bishops 
were alarmed as to what might happen. They ought to 
have had the courage to tell ignorant and angry M.P.’s 
that a great many of the denounced observances are 
perfectly lawful and in some cases—such as Eucharistic 
vestments—even ordered by the rubric. But other 
things were doubtful and a few really unrubrical. The 
Episcopate appealed then to Parliament to hold its hand 
until the Church had had the opportunity to set its own 
house in order. Let the living voice of the Church 
declare the Church’s true mind, and all would submit 
their private judgment to it. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury looked forward to ‘‘ rules clear in principle but 
elastic in detail ’’. Without such an elucidation of the 
true meaning of the rubrics as would secure a ceremonial 
peace, the episcopal office, his Grace said, would be 
found intolerable. 

This seemed very reasonable. And for the first time 
since Stuart days the Sacred Synods of the two Pro- 
vinces were given a free hand to do their work. But 
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unfortunately the seat of authority has so long been 
abdicated by the Church of England, her mind is so 
undecided about great issues of controversy, that an 
authoritative settlement of them is not possible in a time 
of transition and uncertainty. Revision would have 
been fatal a hundred, or even fifty years ago. At the 
present date it would be an inconclusive muddle. A 
generation hence it may be possible. At any rate, the 
present scheme, so far as known, makes no attempt 
whatever to grapple with the burning questions which 
have in the past distracted the Church. It looks con- 
troversial rubrics in the face and passes by on the other 
side. The Bishops’ perplexity stands where it did. 

Much, however, might be said for a limited revision 
which should confine itself to the comparatively uncon- 
troversial subject of enrichment and adaptation. Under 
this head might even have come some re-arrangement 
of the present dislocated Eucharistic Canon, for Dean 
Wace, speaking for the Evangelicals, has agreed to this. 
After five years of revising, however, Convocation has 
nothing to offer but a most trivial set of suggestions, 
which the liturgiologists have riddled with criticism and 
which in any case are utterly disappointing. When the 
result is compared with the ancient liturgies, or even 
with the first reformed Book of 1549, it is truly pitiful. 
But at any rate, it may be answered, the scheme may do 
a little good and will not do much harm. It will bar the 
way to a sound revision hereafter. Moreover, it is 
by no means merely colourless. Combined with the 
flabby and timid ‘‘ improvements ”’ area series of impor- 
tant surrenders to the Broad Church dignitaries who are 
really running the whole scheme. By substituting 
** may ”’ for ‘‘ shall ’’ in a number of rubrics a free hand 
is given to the theological liberalisers who desire to 
mufile the testimony of the Church of England to ancient 
truth and to lower her Catholic character. The Prayer 
Book will not be enriched but impoverished by such 
changes. 

There is another aspect of this matter, a political one. 
The new rubrics are to be enforced, and the Archbishop 
has himself pointed out that this can only be done when 
the whole system of ecclesiastical Courts, including the 
Judicial Committee, has been reconstituted. At present 
it possesses no moral, and doubtful constitutional, autho- 
rity. What David, then, is going to slay this giant? 
But, also, the revised rubric must be submitted to 
Parliament. The idea is odious to every reverent mind, 
and to pretend that Parliament will, as in 1662, swallow 
the scheme whole is preposterous. On the other hand, 
Parliament is powerless to meddle in Church matters 
uninvited. The truth is that Churchmen must make up 
their minds to go on for another generation forbearing 
all round, but having reason to hope that time, scholar- 
ship, and charity will draw them closer together, and 
make possible a revision for which the time must not 
be hurried. 


THE CITY. 


OT for several months has the Stock Exchange 
as a whole been so uninteresting as this week. 
The public appetite for investment seems to have been 
satisfied for the present and no new incentive to specu- 
lation has arisen, although monetary prospects are 
favourable. In the absence of any serious political or 
financial excuse for the dulness the only satisfactory 
explanation is that the markets are taking a timely 
rest after the lengthy period of activity. Home rails 
have claimed more attention than any other section, but 
dealings have been almost entirely professional. A 
small accumulation of investment orders over the week- 
end gave the market a good start. Profit-taking super- 
vened, however, and jobbers allowed prices to slip back 
rather sharply, in some cases accelerating the decline 
by bear sales. The lower quotations invited fresh buy- 
ing from a few dealers who recognise the significance 
of the large traffic increases to date as affecting the 
dividend outlook, and these purchases, accompanied 
by periodic short covering, gave the market an irregular 
en, though the general tendency was down- 
ward. 


Wall Street, being relieved of immediate anxiety re- 
garding the Trust decisions owing to the adjournment 
of the Supreme Court, made an effort to infuse some 
life into Americans. A few bears were frightened into 
covering their commitments, but the improvement thus 
produced was not maintained. The combined influence 
of poor traffic statements for March, unsatisfactory 
news regarding steel trade conditions, an unfavourable 
crop-weather report, the prospect of a reduction in the 
dividend on Denver Preferred, and the threatened “‘ in- 
vestigation ’’ of the Steel Trust carried prices down 
again, temporary exceptions being made in the case of 
Eries and Ontarios—two stocks which are hardly cal- 
culated to inspire confidence as leaders of a bull move- 
ment. Canadian Pacifics, however, have been a con- 
spicuous feature of strength. This stock, which is 
held chiefly in Europe and is a medium for speculation 
chiefly in New York, is rather a dangerous counter for 
bear operations in Wall Street, because the floating 
supply of real stock there is somewhat restricted. A 
few bears apparently learned this, to their cost, last 
week, and consequently the quotation was run up 
momentarily to the unprecedented level of 243. This 
price naturally attracted heavy realisations, and a sharp 
reaction ensued. With the aid of German buying, 
however, the quotation was maintained in the neigh- 
bourhood of 240, at which the stock yields about 
£4 38. 4d. per cent. Grand Trunks, on the other hand, 
have been dull, although the traffic increase of £4500 
for the last nine days of April was much better than 
expected. The period was one working-day short in 
comparison with the preceding year owing to the in- 
clusion of two Sundays, and a £5000 decrease had been 
anticipated. 

In the foreign railway section Mexican rails have 
steadied after a rather sharp decline. The cautious 
tone of the Chairman’s speech last week did not suit 
the bulls, but their subsequent realisations have im- 
proved the technical condition of the market, so that 
dealers were able to take quite an optimistic view of the 
small traffic decrease of $3500. As the traffic period 
was a working-day short and compared with an increase 
of $20,000 a year ago, the figures did not bear out the 
Chairman’s warning to prepare for disappointing re- 
ceipts ; but it is expected that his remarks will be justi- 
fied in the course of the next two months. Argentine 
traffics are of a mixed order, the Great Southern and 
Western lines showing good figures. 

The mining markets have been devoid of all interest 
except of a negative character, some liquidation being 
in progress from Paris. <A similar state of inanition 
is exhibited in the rubber department, and it is note- 
worthy that while the market lacks support the new 
issues of rubber shares offering good prospects are 
eagerly snapped up. Tea shares are again attracting 
attention and may go higher, but it must be remem- 
bered that they have only a limited market, and shares 
bought should be taken up immediately, not carried 
over from account to account. 

Oil shares are comparatively dull at the moment, but 
an early revival is generally expected, although it is 
hardiy probable—and certainly not desirable—that a 
boom will develop. The bears are suggesting that the 
Shell dividend will be reduced on account of the oil war. 
Best information, however, is that the same distribution 
will be made as last year, with perhaps smatler alloca- 


tions to reserve. Developments on the Maikop field 


are progressing very favourably, but some of the un- 
official estimates published of profits to be derived by 
producing companies are ludicrously exaggerated. 

The industrial market, in common with home rails, 
has experienced a slackening of public demand. In 
the case of London General Omnibus stock, which this 
week touched 84 as compared with 130 only a short 
time ago, some attempt is being made to sypport the 
quotation by the suggestion that the directors may pos- 
sibly pay an interim dividend. Shareholders must 


however, reconcile themselves to the fact that if the 
directors have sufficient cash in hand for an interim 
dividend they also have several obvious reasons for con- 
serving their resources. 


The Daimler people have 
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announced their intention to cut right into the London 
omnibus business, and provided that their new com- 
pany is reasonably capitalised it may prove a serious 
competitor to the L.G.O. with its heavy capital and its 
necessity for writing off large sums to depreciation. 
A question having been raised as to the distribution 
of the profits of the National Safe Deposit Company, 
Limited, notice has been sent out that whilst the profits 
are equal to those of last year, the interim dividend will 
be smaller in conformity with the opinion of certain 
shareholders. A general reserve fund is to be-built up 
before the old rate is resumed. That is sound finance. 


INSURANCE. 
THE ScoTTIsSH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EW offices now issue policies in accordance with 
the ingenious plan adopted in 1837 by the founders 
of the Scottish Provident Institution, and which has ever 
since been the backbone of the business. Several 
attempts have been made to establish connexions in the 
field so assiduously cultivated by this famous society, 
but without much success. These attempts are not 
likely to be repeated. Experience has led to the know- 
ledge that the system is not without disadvantages 
weighing against its inherent attractions. Although 
essentially fair to the members as a body, it introduces 
the tontine principle, which has become somewhat dis- 
credited in this country, and it appeals, moreover, to 
a limited section of the public—to those careful persons, 
now decreasing in number, who are never likely to find 
themselves in financial trouble. The members, it is 
true, pay extremely moderate premiums for with-profit 
policies, and consequently receive a regular cash bonus 
each year, but the surplus is reserved exclusively for 
those policyholders who survive the period at which 
their premiums, if accumulated at 4 per cent. com- 
pound interest, would amount to the original sum 
assured. As the accumulation period usually exceeds 
twenty years, the result of this arrangement is not 
altogether satisfactory; many policies necessarily get 
cancelled by death, surrender, or lapse, and their owners 
incur a loss for the benefit of the common fund. 

A scheme of this kind could scarcely be expected to 
possess constant attractiveness, and some years ago 
the sphere of the society’s operations was extended, one 
important departure being the opening in 1903 of a 
special participating endowment assurance class, which 
has already received considerable support, because the 
accumulation period is materially shortened. |More 
attention was also paid to the development of the non- 
participating branch, and between 1887 and 1908 the 
proportion of the business transacted without profits 
rose from 6.3 to 12.3 per cent. This fact partially ex- 
plains the comparatively slow growth of the premium 
income in recent years. The Institution is unquestion- 
ably gaining in popularity, but the character of its 
operations is gradually changing, and may be expected 
to change to a greater extent as years roll on. 

Last year the premium income, which had risen from 
£667,807 in 1908 to £688,034 in 1909, owing to the 
customary issue of a large number of short-term assur- 
ances in the first year of a new valuation period, de- 
creased to £681,335. This was due, however, to a 
smaller sum being received as single premiums, 

25,134 comparing with £59,544 in the preceding 
period. More legitimate new business was, as a fact, 
secured, and the 2117 policies completed assured the 
large net sum of £1,349,424—an amount that has 
seldom been equalled in any ordinary year of a septen- 
nium. To some extent, indeed, the current accounts 
are misleading ; as always happens in a ‘‘ second year ’’, 
they fail to do justice to the progress made by the 
Institution. 

It is probable that the Scottish Provident was more 
truly prosperous in 1g10 than for several years in suc- 
cession. Apart from the fine new business return ob- 
tained, a considerably larger sum was received in re- 
spect of annuities sold, and there was a marked in- 
crease in the amount of interest earned, after income 


tax had been deducted. In each of the last three years 
the net receipts from this source were £531,133, 
£532,801, and £560,696, including a sum of £6947 
refunded by the Government. But even when allowance 
is made for this special receipt, the advance obtained can 
be seen to have been important, and it enabled the 
directors to report a rate earned in excess of 4 per cent. 
On the other hand, the expenditure was slightly re- 
duced, being 13.48 per cent. on the net premiums, and 
6.99 per cent. on the total income, as against 13.7 and 
7.1 per cent. respectively in 1g09. 

An exceptionally large profit was also derived from 
suspended mortality. The claims by death represented 
only 64.6 per cent. of the ‘‘ expectation ’’, while the 
amount which had to be provided was £651,523, figures 
which compared with £726,210 in 1909, and £783,195 
in 1908, when the last septennium expired. A profit of 
35-4 per cent. is quite exceptional in the case of an 
old office, like the Scottish Provident, which now has 
many thousand old policies in existence—policies that 
have already exceeded their accumulation periods and 
participated in the surplus. Exactly how many have 
arrived at this favourable stage is not known, but at 
the last investigation 19,852 whole-life policies, assur- 
ing £12,609,641, were entitled to participate either 
immediately or prospectively in the next seven years; 
1951 special endowment policies also shared in the 
profits. Another fact throws light on the point. Last 
year more than four-fifths of the claims were in respect 
of policies which had participated, and the bonus addi- 
tions averaged over 50 per cent. of the original assur- 
ances. It may also be mentioned that the accumulated 
funds now amount to £/14,760,000, having increased by 
£337,430 during the year, and that in 1909 there was 
a gain of £236,784. More than £600,000 has thus 
been added to the total shown at the last valuation. 


KANGAROO CLOSURE. 
By Lorp Rosert CECIL. 


= procedure of the House of Commons will, I sup- 
pose, always be an impenetrable mystery to the 
man in the street. To him the commonest parliamen- 
tary formula is meaningless gibberish. The oft- 
repeated statement by the Speaker that the question 
that he has to put is that the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the question fills the ordinary occu- 
pant of the Strangers’ Gallery with blank amazement ; 
nor can he conceive why a motion to report progress 
should in fact put an end to all progress in the Bill 
under discussion. Such things must, he feels, be 
accepted as facts incapable of explanation, part of the 
esoteric ritual of legislation into which it is safer 
not to pry. 
It is this feeling which accounts for the general in- 
difference to the innovations in procedure by which the 
deliberative powers of the House of Commons are being 
destroyed. And yet in principle all would admit that 
freedom of parliamentary discussion is vital to. our 
liberty. | Ministerial responsibility to Parliament for 
every administraive act, the right of members of the 
two Houses to criticise without restraint the legisla- 
tive proposals of Government, these are two of the 
causes ‘‘ for which Hampden died upon the field and 
Sidney on the scaffold ’’. Nor does anyone doubt that 
these privileges of Parliament may be whittled 
away more easily and not less effectually by rules of 
procedure than by armed force. Already we have 
reached the point that no Ministerial act can be dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons except by consent of 
the Government of the day. Ministers have, in prac- 
tice, the absolute disposal of the time of the House, 
which means that no subject can be brought before it 
without their leave. Even the very inadequate oppor- 
tunity for the ventilation of grievances afforded by 
motions for adjournment and the like can be easily 
taken away by the device of ‘‘ blocking notices ’’—a 
matter too intricate for discussion on the present occa- 
sion. On the legislative side every year sees some 
further restriction of the right of criticism. It is not a 
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generation since simple closure first became part of 
parliamentary procedure. Guarded as it then was by 
various provisions for the protection of minorities it 
was considered a grave invasion of the ancient privileges 
of the House of Commons. Since then most of the 
safeguards against its abuse have disappeared, and it 
has taken on new forms undreamt of by its original 
authors. ‘‘ Guillotine ’’ and ‘‘ Kangaroo’’ are names 
not too uncouth for the procedure to which they are 
attached. By guillotine closure all discussion on a Bill 
is brought to an end at a fixed time whether much or 
little of it has been considered. This is the most brutal 
method of stifling debate that has vet been invented ; 
but it is not the most insidious. The modern ‘‘ Kan- 
garoo ’’ closure is a much more dangerous, because a 
less open, foe to liberty. It was devised during the 
1909 Budget discussions, and it enables a Minister in 
charge of a Bill by the help of his party majority to 
entrust the Speaker or Chairman with the duty of select- 
ing which amendments to the Bill shall be discussed. 
That is a very large power to give even to the Speaker. 
However impartial or high-minded he may be, the occu- 
pant of the chair is the natural enemy of prolonged 
discussion. The longer a debate lasts the longer he is 
kept from his well-earned repose. He will be apt, 
therefore, to underrate the importance of most of the 
amendments on the paper and to think that discussion 
of them could well be spared. In the case of the Chair- 
man cf Committees this tendency will be complicated 
by the fact that after all he owes his appointment to 
the party in power. The present Chairman, Mr. 
Emmott, is by general admission an exceedingly fair- 
minded man. But even in his case it is scarcely reason- 
able to ask him to'select which amendments his political 
opponents shall be allowed to move to a Bill promoted 
by the leaders of his party. A man does not cease to 
be a human being because he becomes a Chairman. 
Even Judges of the High Court, fenced about by all the 
precautions devised by the wisdom of successive genera- 
tions to secure their impartiality, are said not to be 
always above human weaknesses. Why then should 
we think that a gentleman holding office by the favour 
of one of the political parties in the House will be 
absolutely unbiassed in his estimate of the importance 
of amendments proposed by members of the opposite 
party? Such a result may indeed ensue now and then 
in the case of a man like the present Chairman; but 
normally it will not be so. The rulings of the chair 
are certain to grow more and more restrictive of the 
rights of the Opposition until in the end only those 
amendments will be allowed to be moved which can by 
no possibility cause any inconvenience to the Govern- 
ment. 

Even apart from these considerations Kangaroo 
Closure strikes a deadly blow at the last remaining 
vestiges of control over legislation by the House of 
Commons. It has long since become useless to appeal 
in debate to the general body of members of the House 
for the excellent reason that they are not there. There 
are, however, still a few who think it their duty to 
listen to what is said. They are not enough to affect the 
result of a division even if they were allowed by the pre- 
sent Party System to vote according to their opinions. 
But if they are convinced by the debate, as sometimes 
happens, that the Opposition are right, they will tell 
their leaders so in the Lobby during the division, and 
should the point come again to be discussed on another 
amendment the Government will perhaps be more per- 
suadible than they were at first. This may seem 
a somewhat circuitous and unimportant advantage 
to attribute to debate. But it constitutes the last 
remnant of legitimate influence which an Opposition 
can still exercise on the course of legislation. And this 
is destroyed by the latest form of closure. For a Chair- 
man, however upright, will certainly pass over amend- 
ments which raise again in a slightly different form 
issues already decided. The Government have merely 
got to sit tight and say little, trusting their majority 
to see them through one discussion. As soon as that 
is over and they have voted down the Opposition they 


are safe. The next amendment considered will be on a 
wholly different point to which previous argument 
will not apply. By these means the odium excited 
by the brutality of the Guillotine is avoided, the 
Government are freed from any lingering anxiety as 
to the effect of debate on their parliamentary position, 
and one more step is taken towards the complete en- 
slavement of the House of Commons. Whichever way 
one looks the same tendency is at work. More and 
more power is gathered into the hands of the executive 
Government. Less and less is the bureaucracy subject 
to the control or even the supervision of Parliament. 
Any protest by a private member is sternly repressed 
by the party machinery, and the public are strangely 
indifferent to the destruction of the liberties for which 
their fathers fought. Some time doubtless they will 
awake to what has been taking place and will demand 
a reckoning from their servants. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that they will do so before it is too late to save 
anything from the wreck of the Constitution. 


QUACK RELIGIONS. 
By Fitson YOUNG. 

A NUMBER of good people are concerning them- 

selves very deeply at present with the alleged 
missionary efforts of the Mormons in England; and 
meanwhile a far wider-reaching and more mis- 
chievous business, also directed from America, is 
being prosecuted, not only without opposition, but 
apparently with considerable success, among the un- 
happy people of this country. I say the unhappy people 
because it is always they who fall the most ready prey to 
things which are offered as universal remedies for human 
ills. Long ago the Americans discovered what a profit- 
able source of money-making existed in people’s bodily 
ailments, and they organised the quack medicine busi- 
ness on such a basis that it has reached the gigantic 
proportions which we know to-day. It was they also 
who discovered how to work the field, hitherto untilled 
from a commercial point of view, that lay in spiritual 
sickness ; and they have now organised quack religions 
on a scale that threatens to rival the business of the pill 
and the bottle. It is not the people who are whole that 
need a physician, but they that are sick; and this the 
Americans recognise so well that they avoid young and 
healthy communities, and fasten themselves upon the 
over-civilised and the diseased, as certain parasites in a 
fish-pond attach themselves to the bodies of fish that 
show signs of age or debility. The effect of these quack 
ministrations is almost entirely disastrous ; not because 
they do not sometimes seem to effect cures ; not because 
people are not sometimes apparently happier and better 
for the mental exercises prescribed for them, but because 
nearly all of these sham philosophies are based on the 
principle of self-deception, the practice of refusing to 
face facts, and on a conspiracy to call things which are 
unpleasant by pleasant names, and ultimately to cheat 
oneself into the belief that they do not exist. The best 
that can be said for them is that certain wretched people, 
who have hitherto lived aimless lives of morbid intro- 
spection and meditation on their own sufferings, have 
some mental discipline applied to them, and are given 
amusing mental exercises to perform which take their 
thoughts off themselves. Then they get better and 
ascribe their cure to some magic and mystical effect of 
the Truth, or the Light, or the Science, or the New 
Thought, or whatever the trademark may be of the 
spiritual bolus which they have swallowed. And then 
they go out into the world and themselves become eager 
missionaries ; they work in association with others ; they 
have something to do; in short, they find life interesting, 
and the game goes merrily on. 

I went last Sunday evening to Bechstein Hall and 
attended an entertainment described as the ‘‘ New 
Thought Church.’’ The hall was four-fifths full of 
middle-class women and a fair sprinkling of men. Most 
of the people were unhappy and disagreeable-looking, 
and wore ugly clothes. There were few outward or 
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visible signs of exceptional inward grace among the 
audience. The entertainment began with the playing, 
by a violinist and pianist, of the Intermezzo from 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana’’ as an opening voluntary. 
Many of the New Thinkers bowed their heads as though 
in prayer ; although on consulting a pamphlet that was 
on sale at the doors I gathered that they were not 
praying, but ‘‘ concentrating ’’. When the music ceased 
a lady with a hard and poweriul American accent and a 
plain, strong countenance, commanded us to repeat the 
‘* Affirmation of Union ’’, which was a kind of dogmatic 
imitation of a creed, in which the following clauses 
occurred : ‘‘ When thou God searchest my heart thou 
wilt find it clean utterly ’’, and ‘‘ 1 am one with health, 
wealth, and love; they are manifesting for me now ”’, 
and ‘‘I have perfect peace, power, plenty, and divine 
realisation ’’—whatever that may mean. Then the lady 
commanded us to rise and sing the opening hymn— 
which was merely a piece of doggerel which, so far as 
doctrine went, might unfortunately have appeared in 
any Christian hymn-book. Then came a series of 
announcements about various meetings and classes and 
lectures, some of which were free and some not free, 
but all of which were designed obviously to give occupa- 
tion and interest to the New Thinkers; to keep them 
busy and thinking about the New Thought. Then the 
lady recited some verses of poetry which I could not 
hear. Then we had another quack hymn. The lady 
then recited—still with an American accent—a passage 
from one of the Gospels, immediately following which a 
few bars of the piano sounded, and Miss Esther Palliser’s 
voice was heard singing ‘* Is it raining, little flower? ”’ 
The audience appreciated this song so much that they 
encored it, and we were for the moment back in the true 
Bechstein Hall atmosphere. 

Then came the address. The most sympathetic 
description that I can give of it is that it was a piece of 
not very lucid exposition, the result of some very cloudy 
and unlucid thinking. It told the audience of many 
things about the history of Jesus Christ, which, unless 
they were New Thinkers, they had not heard before. 
Jesus, the lady told us, studied first under all the doctors 
of his own land and acquired the ‘‘ whole conscious- 
ness’’ of their learning; then he went to India and 
acquired the whole consciousness of Indian learning ; 
then he went to a place which the lady called ‘‘ Tibbet ”’ 
and acquired that; then to Persia, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, and other centres of learning and civilisation. I 
was only surprised that America was not included in this 
itinerary. After that the exposition went on with a 
great deal of cloudy thought about what the speaker 
called the ‘‘ noo civilisation ’’ and the ‘* noo cahnscious- 
ness’’; and often she referred contemptuously to 
the ‘‘old civilisation’; and it was some time 
before I discovered that by the ‘‘ old civilisation ”’ 
she meant the facts of life and the universe 
as they are recorded by history and interpreted 
by a consensus of enlightened and educated opinion ; 
and that by the noo civilisation ’’ she meant what 
they think in Boston and America. She said ‘‘I am 
often asked questions on this side about the noo 
civilisation and the noo thought, questions which show 
that you on this side are still puzzling and inquiring 
about things that we in America have long ceased even 
to question ’’’. She went on in a very kind and gentle 
way to attempt to put things, as she thought, plainly 
for our backward and benighted minds, so that we too 
should be able to get out of that awkward habit of 
questioning things that were accepted as unquestionable 
truth in Boston. But though I honestly tried to under- 
stand what she meant she did not make anything clear 
to me. She used freely and impartially the pseudo- 
philosophic jargon of the Theosophists, and of other 
sects which in comparison with her own are of a quite 
venerable antiquity, and such phrases as ‘‘ emanation ’’, 
*‘cosmic consciousness ’’, ‘‘ planes of consciousness ”’, 
and such words as “‘ at-one-ment ’’—that kind of dreary 
religious pun which a very young curate makes in his 
first sermon—were freely drawn upon ; but I do not think 
that the audience really understood very much. I came 


away as soon as the sermon was over, thus escaping the 
collection and the final hymn, of which the first and the 
fourth lines of the first verse were ‘‘ I’m healed, praise 
God, I’m healed ’’, and of the second verse, by a pretty 
antiphonal conceit, ‘* You’re healed, praise God, you’re 
healed ’’. Toll was paid at the door, however, by the 
purchase of two little pamphlets, costing about a penny 
each to produce, for which half-a-crown was charged. 

I do not pretend I have given a fair or full exposition 
of what is called the New Thought ; but I have recorded 
quite fairly the impression that this ‘‘ church ’’ produced 
on me; and I do not think that any amount of 
spending twenty guineas on a course of lectures, or 
of many half-crowns for many pamphlets, would either 
enlighten my mind or make life any easier for me to live. 
I am not in the least unsympathetic to the people who 
search for and find these alleged cures for the burden 
of life. If this quack religion made life permanently 
better and happier I should try to be an adherent ; but the 
trouble with all these nostrums is—what the stupid and 
unhappy people who flock in crowds to enrol themselves 
will not see—that they are utterly unseaworthy craft in 
which to attempt the voyage of life. They are smartly 
painted, turned out from America with all the latest 
things in patent gears, dressed with attractive flags, and 
guaranteed to reach the Eldorado that people persist in 
seeking in the least possible time, with the least possible 
effort, and in the greatest possible comfort. And so 
they are crowded with emigrants from the country of 
fact to the rosy land of illusion. But, alas, they never 
reach their destination. The unhappy voyagers are not 
even immune from sea-sickness; and at the moment 
when they need shelter most, when they are farthest 
from land, down goes their rotten craft under their feet, 
and they are left struggling again in the sea of life, 
weakened and enervated by their long course of make- 
believe. A few manage to swim ashore, or to cling to 
rafts and life-belts, until they are picked up or drift within 
the beams of one of the calm fixed lights that never 
quite leave the world in darkness. We have all-seen 
such cases. Those who have friends who are addicted 
to any of these fraudulent and intellectually bewildering 
schools have generally not long to wait till they see some 
such result as I have described. That many of the 
apostles of these quack religions are jthemselves in 
earnest I have no doubt. I do not accuse the lady of 
Sunday evening of being a fraudulent person; I think 
it likely that she is a much more dangerous kind of 
missionary, one who herself believes in the quack- 
medicine and is earnestly anxious to extend its benefits 
to others. Hence her laborious life, hence her assurance 
that everything desirable is quite simple. Our present 
life is difficult or painful; she tells us that there are 
planes of consciousness and that we must abstract 
ourselves from one and get into another, when it will be 
easy and pleasant. 

Yes, there are planes of consciousness ; there are like- 
wise stupors of unconsciousness ; there are also, good 
Madam, quite bottomless abysses of stupidity and black 
error from which, if we fall into them, no rope made in 
Boston, or anywhere else in America, will be long 
enough to drag us out. 


OUR YOUNG MEN. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


OYS will be boys, though in some cases they 
become men. Musical boys are not exempt from 

the operation of this ancient rule. Do not some of my 
readers remember a concert organised by Mr. Granville 
Bantock many years ago? It was devoted entirely to 
the proud achievements of the young English school, 
and Mr. Bantock was a prominent contributor to the 
programme. Time has moved on as usual and some 
of the boys of that day have grown grey-headed and 
some (be it softly whispered) have little hair left to 
grow grey; some have made a mark in the world 
and most of them have made, or have been the cause 
of, a considerable noise in the world. Meanwhile a 
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new generation of musical boys has emerged from the 
stage of babyhood, and relinquishing babyhood’s 
primitive mode of expression of emotion, has applied 
itself with infinite energy and some success to the 
more elaborate method of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven 
and others. Not to keep back any part of the truth, 
they have become real composérs—of various sorts and 
various degrees of excellence. 

One of the most gifted of these boys is Mr. Landon 
Ronald, the lately appointed Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music—a school which was sadly in need 
of a Principal of his character and musical attainments 
and genius. It is to be hoped that none of the students 
will after reading this article venture to address him 
familiarly ; for though I as Mr. Ronald’s senior, his 
friend and frequently his very severe critic, may be 
allowed to describe him as a boy—in fact no one can 
prevent me doing so—any student who vainly imagines 
he may do the same will quickly find out his error. 
On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Ronald directed at Queen’s 
Hall an orchestral concert largely devoted to the music 
of some other boys. Whose idea it was, who carried 
out the plan, I do not know—in fact not until the pro- 
gramme was handed to me in the room did I know 
what was in store for me. Three of the names on that 
programme were (I regret to say) entirely unknown 
to me, those of Balfour Gardiner, Henry Gibson and 
Gustav von Holz. But I am informed, rightly or 
wrongly, that all three belong to the young generation 
of English composers, as do Landon Ronald and York 
Bowen, who also added to the afternoon’s interest. 
Of course it would be idle to pretend that Verdi was an 
English composer or is alive: no one, unless perhaps 
some writer connected with ‘* Musical News’’ would 
believe me. A song from ‘‘ Traviata’’ was the only 
aged thing offered to us. The oldest item from an 
English composer on the programme was also one of 
the freshest, ‘‘ The Passing of Beatrice ’’, by William 
Wallace, who took part in the afore-mentioned enter- 
tainment of Mr. Bantock’s so many years agone. 

Now, Mr. William Wallace was never a very ad- 
vanced member of the company just referred to. He 
was never brilliant in anything he undertook; he was 
always the gentleman others took with them because 
they could not help it. As he was then, so he remains 
now. His ‘‘ Passing of Beatrice ’’ is a most charming 
piece of music. Not half so mystical as he would have 
us believe it to be, it is yet filled with a strange and beau- 
tiful light—a light that emanates from the poem of a 
poet who is, I believe, long since dead. I will start 
my criticism on this concert with a criticism on Mr. 
Wallace’s piece. It is old; and yet it is young. So to 
speak, I look out through the windows and see 
the wind blowing the trees askew, and I hear an 
icy tone on the blast, yet I hear the breath of a spring 
day. That spring day never came to anything—never 
fructuated. When Mr. Granville Bantock gave his 
once-celebrated but long-forgotten concert, I first 
scoffed at it and then forgot it. Yet I can understand 
to-day that had there been half-a-dozen sensible people 
in London then, Mr. Bantock’s scheme would not have 
failed, nor would Bantock, Wallace and the others 
have gone to the ground as they did. 

Neither Bantock nor Wallace has written any great 
thing since those days that are no more. It is no part 
of my business to ask why they have not done so. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Bantock has tried; and notices of his com- 
positions have appeared here from time to time. Mr. 
Wallace is a gentleman we have heard little of, and I 
fancy we will hear ever less and less of him. As I have 
said, his ‘* Passing of Beatrice ’’ was the freshest of the 
parcel of new things offered to us, though it was by 
very much the oldest. When I have said that, I have 
said all, because at best the thing is not a very 
great thing. It fails somehow and frankly I cannot 
tell precisely how. It has many fine things in it; yet, 
after cogitating long on its failure, I think the sense 
of disappointment one experiences on hearing it must 
be due to the fact that Mr. Wallace has not achieved 
what he set out to achieve. The “ passing of 
Beatrice ’’ in Dante’s poem is one of the most astonish- 


ing feats in poetry: it is one of those things that no 
other fellow—you or I, reader, for instance—would ever 
have thought of. As an expression of mysticism it 
touches, I think, high water-mark; and Mr. Wallace 
cannot find musical expression for the mystical state of 
mind. Still, the music has beauty and freshness, and 
that is much to be thankful for. 

Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s ‘‘ Overture to a Comedy ’’— 
a comedy which does not exist—is a most refreshing 
piece of music. There are suggestions in it of that cold 
and dreary specimen of German humour, “ Till Eulen- 
spiegel ’’ ; now and again it would remind one of ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers ’’ overture if Mr. Gardiner possessed 
Wagner’s miraculous trick of giving life and charac- 
ter to every tiniest phrase; but it is a notable, a real, 
work of art all the same. Such things cause one to 
rejoice. Here we have no affectation, no mimicking 
of the bow-wow grand manner, no imitating of that 
striking combination of gloom and lasciviousness which 
makes Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony so popu- 
lar with nonconformist persons : we have sheer healthy 
good spirits, fun, enjoyment of life. Music such as 
this stands on its own qualities; the music itself, and 
not the music's association with other and finer music 
we know, makes the impression. Mr. Gardiner has 
dared to do a most uncommon thing—he has dared to 
be common: he has written straight away as an or- 
dinary human being; he has aped no one; and his 
invention is sufficiently strong to carry him through 
successfully. The next number on the programme, 
Verdi's ‘** Ah! fors’ é lui ’’, is, I have remarked, rather 
aged; but it is good music-hall stuff, and I don’t know 
why it should not often be sung in music-halls. Miss 
Willna sang it, so to say, dexterously. Her tone 
is quite pleasant, and if now and again her intona- 
tion was not too exact, well, that may happen to any- 
one: in fact it happens far teo frequently to most 
singers. In Mr. Landon Ronald’s two very pretty 
though not at ail profound songs, ‘‘ At Night ’’ and 
‘* The Songs of Earth grow faint’, it did not happen 
to Miss Willna: she sang exquisitely. The most re- 
markable composition on a remarkable programme was 
Mr. Henry Gibson’s Symphonic rhapsody. Why on 
earth ‘‘ rhapsody ’’ I cannot conjecture. If the piece 
has a fault it is that it is too formal. Mr. Gibson is 
quite an old man in his attitude to life; but as he was 
born in 1882—the programme says so—he will soon 
outgrow this. In one of his themes he positively com- 
mits a burglary on Schumann; but the bulk of the music 
is original in the best sense of the word : the originality 
lies less in the phraseology than in the underlying idea. 
If a patronising word about one of these mere voung- 
sters may be allowed, Mr. Gibson ought to go far. He 
has ideas and invention to find means of expressing 
them. 

The remaining pieces were Mr. York Bowen’s piano 
concerto and Mr. Holz’s fantasia on Somerset songs. 
As to the second, the programme says the tunes are 
taken from Mr. Cecil Sharp’s admirable collection ; but 
Mr. Holz has handled them in not at all an English 
spirit. In fact the composition struck me as an en- 
deavour to turn our honest English melodies into sham 
Hungarian or Scandinavian melodies. The essence that 
should have been retained seems carefully left out ; the 
one element that should have been kept out, as utterly 
uncharacteristic, the Scandinavian or Hungarian (both 
are the same) turns and twists of melody and touches 
of harmony, is carefully, indeed forcibly, dragged in. 
Mr. York Bowen’s concerto only demands a word. It 
was brilliantly plaved by Miss Irene Scharrer, but is 
really, for all its cleverness, hardly worth the playing. 
If Mr. Bowen would forget his Mendelssohn and write 
more frankly, more as Mr. Gibson has written, he would 
do finer work. 

As an entertainment the concert was first-rate. Gone 
are the days when English music spelt dulness; gone 
are the oratorios, cantatas and psalms which made us 
dreaded as a musical nation throughout Europe. — In 
such music as these young men are composing and Mr. 
Landon Ronald producing there are all the faults of 
boyhood—mimicry, self-consciousness, premature, 
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Byronesque, gloom; but there are also many of the 
best qualities of boyhood: freshness, bold enthusiasm, 
the desire to say something. The young men of thirty 
years ago did not dare to write otherwise than their 
elders wrote; they were boys who put on their grand- 
fathers’ spectacles and composed stupid oratorios. We 
seem to be done with all that, for which may kindly 
Providence be praised. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS AND GRAVERS. 
By Row.anp STRONG. 

HIS is what our French neighbours would call ‘‘ une 
exposition honnéte ’’, thereby meaning that, with- 

out being particularly good or exceptionally bad, it can 
do nobody any harm. It is not unlike one of the cut 
and dried ‘‘ salons ”’ of the Société des Beaux Arts, but 
on a much smaller scale, and with a welcome absence 
of affectation and ‘‘ bounce’’. One serious drawback 
to the enjoyment of the visitor may be pointed out at 
once: far too many of the pictures have glass over 
them. This is a trick which was, originally, I believe, 
introduced from America, with the design of giving a 
sort of fictitious quality to inferior paint. Just as good 
wine needs no bush, a good painting needs no glass, 
except in very exceptional conditions. | Mr. William 
Nicholson’s portrait of ‘‘ F, Nash Esq.’’ is the work of 
an excellent draughtsman, with a good portrait-eye, 
struggling against a poor technique in the manipulation 
of his paint. The attempt to give transparency, light- 
ness, and quality generally to his opaque masses of 
nearly black pigment by means of a glass results in the 
picture being only visible in patches. It is impossible 
to see it as an harmonious whole at whatever angle you 
may place yourself. In the landscape next to it, 
** Looking over Hawes Water ’’ by Mr. Oliver Hall, 
a large piece of carpet reflected from the floor of the 
gallery, thanks again to the useless glass, surges up 
in the middle of a moor, but as its colour is nearly 
the same as that of the moor the sense of incongruity 
is not too acute. I feel that Mr. Glyn W. Philpot’s 
portrait of ‘‘ The Honourable Mrs. Edward Packe ”’ 
would be far more interesting if the red sofa in front, 
with myself sitting on it, had not got tangled up in 
the lady’s skirts. Neither in this picture, nor that by 
the same artist, ‘‘ Boy with a Sealskin Cap ’’, does the 
glass do more than irritate the spectator’s eve. Mr. 
Philpot has great gifts as a portraitist, but there is 
a certain absence of what the French call ‘‘ jeu ’’ in 
his colours, they do not play, as they might, in and 
out with one another, so that his paste is heavy and 
slumberous. The sealskin cap of his boy might be 
anything black except sealskin. M. Carolus Duran 
used to say that the chief aim of the best painters, and of 
himself in particular, was to ‘‘ donner & chaque chose 
sa nature ’’. The ability to do this is at the bottom, 
of course, of the whole problem of technique. There 
is so much in Mr. Philpot’s work to like and admire 
that it seems a little ungracious to point out how differ- 
ently any of the great masters (among whom I do not 
include M. Carolus Duran) would have dealt with this 
detail of sealsKin. But it is precisely by such a com- 
parison that the futility of modern painting methods, 
especially those hailing from the Paris art schools, may 
be demonstrated beyond all dispute. Mr. J. Lavery’s 
** Anna Pavlova ”’ strikes me as a little thin, and a little 
cold for the passionate movement which it depicts, de- 
ficiencies which are not wholly disguised, or excused 
by the deliberate attempt of the artist to produce in 
oil an imitation of pastel. A still more curious experi- 
ment has been made by Miss Grace Joel. Her ‘‘ Le 
Grandpére d’Etaples ’’ would have been more success- 
ful of her attempt to reconstruct the method of painting 
of the old masters had been applied elsewhere to the 
picture than merely to its surface, and to the frame. 
The effort to escape from the horrible conventionalities 
of the modern academic picture is, however, always 
praiseworthy. No one has more brilliantly succeeded 
in this than M. Anquetin. Here indeed is a painter 
of first-class excellence, and it is a thousand pities that 


he has not been prevailed upon to exhibit more than 
the two small paintings ‘* Enlévement’’ and ‘‘ Nymphe 
et Faune ”’, but both of them are gems. What gives 
special interest to M. Anquetin’s work is that it is the 
fruition of many years of effort to acquire the same 
technical mastery of his medium as was possessed by 
the great painters of all countries, and to a great extent 
in common, before the birth in France of David. It 
has been contended by hostile critics that M. Anquetin 
has allowed himself to be influenced first of all by Manet, 
then by Rubens, and finally by Fragonard, to the de- 
struction of his own personality, but the superficial 
resemblance of his two exhibits to Fragonard does not, 
to my mind, prevent the painter’s strong originality 
from piercing through. It is interesting to compare 
his work with that of M. Jacques Blanche, who has 
also, though much less industriously, endeavoured to 
revive forgotten formulas of painting. There is a 
reminiscence of Delacroix in his ‘‘ Dramatic Pageant ”’, 
but Delacroix’ work never had the incoherence which 
makes this sketch an incomprehensible daub. There is 
still much good nature and genial facility in M. Jacques 
Blanche’s style, or rather styles, which gives pleasure, 
if only brief. But there lurks in his pictures, beneath 
their desperate thinness and lack of personality, a sign 
of lassitude, as if he were beginning to be tired of 
himself. A more tragically dull picture than his ‘‘ In- 
térieur’’, cleverly painted as it is, one rarely sees, 
while his ‘‘ Lady in White ’’, painted in 1882, from 
which all the sparkle has faded, is as melancholy as the 
blanquette de veau, which it slightly resembles. 
Faded too are the Claude Monets, ‘‘ Un Moulin & vent ”’ 
(Holland), and ‘‘ Vue de la Tamise ’’, both painted in 
1871. They show us Monet, not by any means as he 
is now, but as he was forty vears ago, and what floods 
of oil have passed under his brush since then! The 
lustrous whites in the second picture, though still fairly 
true to a London sky, have clearly undergone the darken- 
ing process which in course of time was inevitable with 
Monet’s then method of painting, so they are no Jonger, 
one may take it, a perfect record of the master’s .im- 
pression. Therein lies, clearly, one of the chief techni- 
cal difficulties which beset all the Impressionists. How 
are their impressions to live, if they are satisfied with 
a purely superficial result by slapdashi methods which 
cannot resist time? If the mere drying of the paint 
alters the impression, what becomes of the pic- 
ture? This consideration does not seem to have in 
any way slackened the zeal of M. Pierre Laprade, whose 
Nature Morte ’’ has curious decorative qualities, 
though it would be interesting to see it ten 
years hence. Another independent, whom it would 
be inaccurate, no doubt, to describe as an Im- 
pressionist, contributes a very charming piece of 
colour, ‘‘ Cagnes ’’, which makes one think of Monti- 
celli, but Monticelli had, though it is difficult to believe 
it, a method of painting almost identical with that of the 
great Venetians. This accounts for the admirable 
manner in which the transparence and luminosity has 
been preserved even of those of his pictures which seem 
superficially to be most overloaded with colour. M. 
D’Espagnat has not, I fear, taken the same technical 
precautions. Of the other Impressionists, M. Maurice 
Denis in ‘‘ La Chambre Violette ’’ suggests a Renoir 
with his nails cut, M. Guerin has a delicate appreciation 
of the decorative valve of crinolines which vaguely recalls 
Conder, and Mr. Clifford Adams mimicks Manet, who 
also seems to have mainly inspired Miss Constance 
Rea, whose girls are quite pretty, if alittle opaque. One 
can only describe Mr. James Morrice’s *‘ La Toilette ’’ as 
an ineffective echo of Whistler at his worst. A painter of 
great charm when he condescends to be comprehensible 
is Mr. Padwick, and it is not paying him an ill compli- 
ment to add that the reason of the charm of his work is 
its resemblance to that of Constable. His ‘* View of 
Coldwaltham ”’ is to me meaningless, but the Constable 
reminiscence is particularly strong in ‘‘ The Beanfield ”’. 
Another very charming landscape painter who has 
studied the great English masters with sympathy and 
profit is Mr. H. Bellingham Smith, whose 
‘*Romance ”’ might be hung among the pictures of the 
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Smith Bequest at South Kensington without causing 
them to shiver in their frames. There is a Stevensonian 
note in Mr. Douglas Robinson’s work which makes it 
look a little old-fashioned and sickly, but he continues 
to mean well. M. Charles Cottet still finds the same 
colours in Breton cottages as in Spanish cathedrals. 
Forain’s black-and-white in oil deserves attention. It 
represents the high-water mark of newspaperism in 
painting, the fait divers seen through the temperament 
of an artist. 

Mr. Charles Ricketts’ ‘‘ The Plague ’’ is undoubtedly 
a fine work, dramatic, deeply thought out, and felt, 
thcugh the painting seems to be a little heavy. Mr. 
Orpen’s ‘‘ The Knacker’s Yard, Dublin ’’, is certainly 
worthy of great praise, and, exception made of M. 
Anquetin’s small efforts, I should be disposed to place 
it higher than any other picture in this exhibition. __ Its 
firm composition and admirably dexterous colour are 
equally notable. The style, moreover, is splendidly 
British, worthy of the best traditions of British painting, 
untainted by any of the meretricious trickery of the 
modern Paris school. 

Among the sculptors M. Rodin is easily prince with a 
bronze mask ‘‘ Le Visage Emerveillé ’’, which is in his 
very best manner. ‘‘ Le Jeu du Voile ’’ by Bourdelle 
has the qualities of strength and movement to which this 
eminent pupil of M. Rodin has accustomed us, and in 
his ‘‘ L’Hymne Intérieure ”’ there is a profoundly mystic 
suggestiveness. He is so much less pagan than his 
illustrious master. 


FUENTES DE ONORO. 
5 May 1811. 


“fhe just one hundred years ago, the Allied forces 

under Wellington, worn out by severe fighting 
during the three preceding days, were ‘grimly holding 
the position at Fuentes de Ofioro on the river Dos Casas 
not far from the Portuguese frontier. | Opposite to 
them lay Masséna’s army, vastly superior in numbers, 
exhausted by fruitless efforts to outmanceuvre and over- 
whelm by furious onslaught those steadfast British 
soldiers. The military situation immediately before 
the battle was this. Wellington, with six Divi- 
sions and 1500 cavalry, was in advance of the Coa 
covering the blockade of Almeida, and on 2 May 
Masséna crossed the Agueda at Ciudad Rodrigo with 
three Corps and a force of cavalry ‘‘ infinitely superior’, 
some 5000 strong, of whom goo were of the Imperial 
Guard, and advanced in three columns to endeavour 
to raise the blockade. On the afternoon of the 3rd 
Loison made a vigorous attack on the scattered village 
of Fuentes de Ofioro and succeeded in occupying a 
portion of it, but was driven out by the British, who 
remained in possession when darkness put a stop to 
the fighting. On the 4th Masséna reconnoitred Well- 
ington’s position, and decided to attempt to turn his 
right. On this day there was renewed fighting in the 
village, but the Allies held their own. Wellington’s 
line extended for about seven miles, and suspecting 
Mass€na’s intentions he sent his cavalry, supported by 
the Light Division, to reinforce the 7th Division, which 
was on his extreme right. 

Masséna began his attack early on the 5th, and when 
he had seized the passage of the Dos Casas at Pozo 
Velho with the 8th Corps, his cavalry turned the flank 
of the 7th Division, and charged. The French horse 
were met by ‘‘two or three squadrons of British 
dragoons ”’ and were driven back. So says the Duke 
in his despatches, but eye-witnesses of this phase of 
the battle say somewhat more. For now it was that 
one of the most dramatic as well as the most famous 
achievements of our gallant Horse Artillery took place. 
The tale has been told ten thousand times, but on this, 
the centenary of the brilliant ‘‘ incident ’’, any descrip- 
tion of the battle without an account of it surely would 
be incomplete. Napier tells us how the French cavalry 
with one shock drove in all the outguards, cut off 
Norman Ramsay’s battery of Horse Artillery, and came 


sweeping in upon the reserves and the 7th Division. 
‘* Their leading squadrons, approaching in a disorderly 
manner, were partially checked by the British, and 
then a great commotion was observed in their main 
body, where their troopers were seen closing with 
disorder and tumult towards one point, where a thick 
dust arose and where loud cries and the sparkling of 
blades and flashing of pistols indicated some extra- 
ordinary occurrence. Suddenly the crowd became 
violently agitated, an English shout pealed high and 
clear, the mass was rent asunder, and Norman Ramsay 
burst forth sword in hand at the head of his battery, 
his horses breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds 
along the plain, the guns bounded behind them like 
things of no weight, and the mounted gunners followed 
close, with heads bent low and pointed weapons in 
desperate career.”’ 

Was there ever such a picture of war? 

Then it was that a squadron of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, under Brotherton, galloped to Norman 
Ramsay’s aid and shocked the head of the pursuing 
French. Our cavalry, threatened by the overwhelming 
advance of the French horsemen, now sought the pro- 
tection of Crauford’s Light Division, who, forming 
squares, defied their onslaught. 

Napier justly describes these various movements as 
‘* brilliant actions *’, but Wellington drily reports that 
they were ‘‘ well conducted under very critical circum- 
stances ’’. Not a mention does he made of Ramsay’s 
heroism or of Brotherton’s reckless devotion ! 

It has often been said of the Duke that ‘* he never 
lost a gun”. That he did not lose a_ whole 
battery on this memorable occasion was due 
to the valour of these gallant men. Mean- 
while the battle raged at Fuentes de Ofioro, 
which was held by the 24th Regiment, the 71st High- 
land Light Infantry and 79th Highlanders against 
the repeated onslaughts of the French, who never 
gained more than a temporary possession of some 
parts of it. Various other regiments were from time 
to time thrust forward to support the defenders at 
different points, and the 74th and 88th Connaught 
Rangers especially distinguished themselves by their 
charges. The contest only ceased at nightfall when 
both parties vacated the lower portion of the town, the 
British holding the chapei and crags above, and the 
French retiring about a cannon-shot distance from 
the stream. Next day was occupied in collecting the 
wounded, but the French made no attempt to renew 
the combat, and during the night of the 9th they com- 
menced to retreat, leaving Almeida to its fate. The 
losses of the Allies were 92 officers and 1377 men killed 
and wounded. In the unofficial accounts of this hard- 
fought battle there are many interesting incidents of a 
minor nature. Thus Lieut. Simmons, of the Rifles, 
who was with the Light Division during the day, 
describes how ‘‘ the Chasseurs Britanniques, a corps 
principally composed of renegade Frenchmen ”’ was 
charged when in line by the French horse and beat them 
off. ‘* We were highly amused at this rencontre ”’, 
wrote this bloodthirsty subaltern. He also describes 
how the ‘‘ French cavalry came up to our artillery in the 
boldest manner, receiving repeated discharges of grape- 
shot that literally made lanes through them ’’. Small 
wonder, indeed, that horsemen possessed of such true 
cavalry spirit so nearly effected the capture of Norman 
Ramsay’s battery! After dark the Light Division 
relieved the piquets. | Simmons writes :—‘‘ I was on 
piquet in the lower part of the village, near a little 
stream of water which passed through part of the town. 
The enemy had a captain’s piquet on the other side of 
the little rill, and a heavy column of infantry was 
formed behind a small church, either waiting for orders 
or fearing an attack. We gave some badly-wounded 
Frenchmen to the piquet, and the officer allowed some 
of ours to be given up. A French officer said to me, 
‘ This place is appropriately named the Fountain of 
Honour ; God knows how many of our friends on both 
sides have drunk deep of its waters, and with to- 
morrow’s dawn most likely many more will do so’. 
My only reply to this was, ‘The fortune of war will 
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decide that, and we are ready to try its chances when 
our illustrious chief gives the order to advance’”’. . . . 

Simmons records that on the morn of 6 May: ‘‘ The 
enemy when visible we found to be not inclined to attack 
us’. A gruesome entry appears in his journal of 
8 May. ‘‘ The weather was very warm and great 
numbers of dead all stripped naked were spread in 
every direction and swollen in a disgusting manner 
from putrefaction and exhaling most offensive smells.”’ 
At daybreak on 10 May the French had decamped ! 

The battle is commemorated on the Colours and 
Appointments of our regiments under the name of 
“* Fuentes d’Onor ’’. Why this is so it is hard to say. 
There is no ‘‘ d”’ apostrophe in Spanish, and Welling- 
ton, Napier and even the Rifle subaltern all spell the 
name correctly. Oforo is a proper noun in Spanish, and 
the name Fuentes de Ofioro signifies the springs (or 
sources) of Ofioro. Yet the remark of the French 
captain on piquet shows that the popular belief in both 
armies at the time was that it signified the ‘‘ Fountain 
of Honour ’’. 

Norman Ramsay’s later career is one of the 
sad pages in the story of the British Army. He 
unluckily incurred the displeasure of the Duke for fail- 
ing to be at a place at the time ordered, and the Duke 
never forgave him. So he fought on through the 
‘Peninsula unmentioned in despatches and without 
receiving any of the so-called ‘‘ Honours’’. At 
Waterloo, in the desperate stand made by our light 
Horse Artillery guns against the overwhelming fire of 
Napoleon’s massed batteries, of which Mercer, another 
Horse Artilleryman, has left an historic account, 
Ramsay met a soldier’s death. But it requires no 
‘* Mentions ’’ or ‘‘ Honours ’’ bestowed for the memory 
of this most gallant British gunner to endure for all 
time in the annals of our army. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INVALID. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


“ T E ROMAN DU MALADE ”’ is the title of a recent 
book * which I have felt in duty bound to read. 
The ‘‘ Figaro ’’’ speaks of it as a masterpiece of sin- 
cerity, and some excellent judges praise it as highly. 
M. Barrés compares it with Chopin’s best music; 
M. Lavedan devotes a whole article to it and promises 
it an enduring fame; finally, M. Pierre Loti—a bosom 
friend, it is true, of the author—prophesies to him 
‘“that he shall live in the memory of men after his 
generation has passed ”’. a 
These are striking utterances, and no wise critic 
can put off very long reading a work about which he 
hears such judgments. It is certainly rather extra- 
ordinary that the author should have written already 
a dozen volumes and be unknown as he is, and—cruel 
to say, no doubt—one would feel more convinced if all 
this praise were lavished on a posthumous book, and 
not on the work of a man who may be exceedingly 
charming, and whose personality his friends may un- 
consciously admire through his writings. Yet a man 
may be unknown, may even be decidedly a minor in 
every way, and happen to be successful once to the point 
of perfection—the Abbé Prévost is a_ well-known 
instance, and so is Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and so 
is Benjamin Constant. I hear that this man has been 
ill for years and that his book is taken mostly from 
his diary. An experience of that kind is pretty sure 
to be accompanied by accuracy. But then how difficult 
such a book must be to write. If it is not the languid 
meditation through which few people can conduct a 
dying man as convincingly as Mr. A. C. Benson has 
done in his ‘‘ Thread of Gold ’’, it is sure to be the 
minute notation of an invalid’s state of mind day after 
day, and perhaps hour after hour, something like the 
oppressive analysis attempted by Victor Hugo in “* Le 
Dernier Jour d’un Condamné ’’, and there is little 
chance of finding literary beauty in this melancholy 
dripping. One may even have doubts about the 


* Roman du Malade.'’ Par Louis de Robert. Paris: 
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sincerity of a book recording a man’s gradual approach 
to death. Some heroes—a physician deliberately going 
through a deadly experiment, a naval officer watching 
the invasion of his submarine by the dark waters—may 
do it when their provision of energy has been untouched 
so far; real invalids who feel the grip of death do not 
do it. Stevenson avoids the subject in his letters, and 
when he touches it he seems to have no wish ‘to 
analyse himself further than as a medical subject. I 
also remember an admirable passage in the Life of 
Frédéric Ozanam, the famous Sorbonne professor. 
He was dying of consumption, and the doctors had 
ordered him to Pisa. When he left the house in which 
he had spent the winter, feeling worse than when he 
had entered it and knowing that his chances were every 
day growing less, he stood a minute on the threshold 
as if hesitating, took off his hat, prayed silently a few 
moments, and kissed his wife before getting into the 
carriage. This evidently was one of the great minutes 
of his life, but there is no allusion to it in his numerous 
letters. A man who makes literature out of his illness 
cannot really think himself condemned to death. 

But then again the title of this book may suggest 
something quite different. If this invalid had his 
romance, perhaps it was not exclusively the romance of 
his physical ups and downs. I see allusions in the 
enthusiastic articles I have mentioned to the passage 
of love through this unfortunate existence. The 
‘** Roman du Malade ”’ may be a psychological study in 
the melancholy setting in which consumptives are placed 
by modern science. I have sojourned in the near 
vicinity of a sanatorium. I remember the beautiful 
surroundings, the quaint Pyrenean village, the baffling 
charm of the mountain horizon. I remember the life, 
too: the doctor looked up to as a king and almost a 
god, the very centre of thought in the poor little com- 
munity, and then occasional revolts against his in- 
efficiency ; the patients—some forty men with a sprink- 
ling of women—usually like schoolboys shut up for a 
quarter, good-humouredly fighting their trouble, but 
every now and then breaking out into awful clear-sighted 
utterances concerning their ultimate destiny ; generally 
kind and almost paternal, with outbreaks of jealousy 
and the ineradicable propensity towards gossip and even 
scandal. One or two of those victims were men worthy 
of all esteem, nearly all the women had charm. It was 
a curious microcosm which I should have thought, on 
the whole, far superior to the usual side view of man- 
kind one gets, and—had it not been for the hurried 
stealthy funerals—more cheerful and certainly more 
brave. Surely a good painter of moral portraits could 
find plenty to say about such a milieu which could be 
true and as realistic as need be, and yet not lowering 
and depressing. J. A. Nau has written an admirable 
book about a lunatic asylum, and it ought not to be 
difficult to write one about a consumptives’ sanatorium. 
As to a romance taking rise in the endless leisure of 
such a life wholly spent in sunshine and open air, 
nothing could be more likely. These were the thoughts 
with which I opened M. Louis de Robert’s book. Now 
about my impression after reading it. 

Certainly the ‘‘ Roman du Malade ”’ is no master- 
piece. It may have some success. But even should 
it be as successful as ‘‘ Marie-Claire ’’, it will be no 
more a masterpiece than ‘‘ Marie-Claire ’’—which is 
a better book—and this will appear by the vagueness 
of the praise which has been so far the uniform tone of 
criticism of both works. It takes a good book to elicit 
good criticism. 

The ‘‘ Roman du Malade”’ is neither a diary, nor a 
realistic description, nor a psychological study, nor a 
romance. It is just an adventure with a poetical back- 
ground. We do find at first something like an invalid’s 
diary with rather subtle notations of the invalid’s selfish- 
ness and of the keenness of his sensations. We are 
afterwards taken to Davos, and the description of the 
life there, though sketchy, is accura‘e and handled 
delicately. But at the end of the chapter, when we are 
hoping to get more of these interesting if somewhat 
nerveless little descriptions, we are suddenly brought 
back to the Basque country round Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
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and treated to a mere adventure. It is a vulgar adven- 
ture too. The invalid, whose name in the book is 
André Gilbert, is staying with his mother and a friend 
of the name of Paul at a private house in the village. 
There are other consumptives in other houses. 
Mademoiselle Javotte visits them. Who is Mademoiselle 
Javotte? You will be clever if you can find out. You 
are told that she lives in the place all the year round, 
and as she is dressed in black and very kind and 
charitable, and going from house to house to cheer the 
poor patients, singing to them, etc., you are inclined 
to imagine her at first as a sort of sister of charity. 
But you soon hear that she is rather a wild sort of a girl, 
who scours the woods with Paul, the friend, and has 
a very curious character in the countryside and does not 
care. Your curiosity is roused, perhaps not altogether 
rightly, and you want to get the key to this living 
Basque riddle, who goes to church and consumes her 
life in charitable works, vet seems to be little better than 
a Southern Eustacia. But she comes to grief much 
sooner than Mr. Hardy’s heroine. In less time than 
it takes to tell it, when we are still wondering about 
her real character and her relation with Paul, she is 
the mistress of André, whom she had hardly seen 
before, and all our interest is gone. What happens 
need hardly be narrated. Poor André gets worse, his 
friend gets jealous; both agree to put Javotte in a 
corner and compel her to declare her real feelings, but 
she manages to get away with evasions. André and 
Paul leave the place and the former dies, having pre- 
viously received from Javotte a long letter which seems 
to have been copied from a ‘‘ Secrétaire des Amants ”’ 
in the days of ‘‘ La Nouvelle Héloise ’’. 

This is all the romance. It is nothing, but it might 
have been made into something, and pretty often it 
seems as if the author had deliberately sacrificed its 
possibilities. In fact, love is no dominating interest 
with him, and consequently cannot be the dominating 
interest in the book. The real mistress of M. Louis de 
Robert is not a woman, it is Nature. Let it be under- 
stood from the first that I mean Nature in its restricted 
modern sense of physical nature, and I will say by and 
bye that it is physical nature in its subtlest and most 
elusive aspects. 
~M. de Robert does not write as a novelist, though he 
pretends to be one, and I feel inclined to believe that 
he refrains from writing a real novel rather than is 
unequal to it: the honest representation of every-day 
human scenes probably strikes him as vulgar and cheap. 
A great mistake. He is no philosopher either; he 
confesses it, and even if he did not, two would-be 
philosophical chapters in his book would be ample 
demonstration : his metaphysics is about as deep as that 
of Xavier de Maistre. He is a poet in the shrunken 
acceptation of the word which the Romanticists have 
made current, that is to say a dreamer keenly sensitive 
mostly to atmospheric changes. His is not the wide 
poetry of the Greek thinker who would find food for his 
meditation in every aspect—but only the broader 
aspects of the universe; it is the poetry of the fireside 
and the window corner, the passive taciturn enjoyment 
of the most evanescent charm of the evening hour, the 
distant song in the fields, the echo of a bell, the sunny 
wall, the dark park-entrance, etc. He ought to be a 
painter or write little poems in fluid little words. He 
ought not to write books. A whole volume is too big 
a receptacle for these exquisite little things ; they seem 
to be smothered between the yellow covers, or they 
shrink into insignificance, or they tire by their inevitable 
repetition. 

M. de Robert is, as I have said, a friend of Loti, 
whom he admires reverently and from whom he gets 
enthusiastic praise in return. But he is greatly deceived 
if he thinks he borrows even the smallest brushes of 
Loti. Loti is apparently passive and his art apparently 
naive. In reality this morally weak being is full of 
indomitable energy in pursuit of the numberless realities, 
great and small, which fascinate him, and his fumblings 
after expression, his seemingly amateurish and even 
childish repetition of phrases is as much art as the art 
of a great violinist playing on a poor instrument. To 


change the comparison, he clings to his object as the 
ivy or the vine, indefatigably repeating his uniform 
process and never giving up till he has secured the 
strongest hold on every point that has attracted him. 
M. de Robert is much more like Barrés, who always 
strives to express his innermost sensation and is content 
the moment he fancies he has succeeded. But he is not 
by a great deal such a master of the language, and, aim- 
ing at expressing Barrésian sentiments in the little 
language of Loti, he almost inevitably leaves upon one 
an impression of weakness and inefficiency. No book 
can be fuller of promises and so halting in its gait. The 
whole education of the author ought to be recommenced 
on broad solid classical lines instead of on an anemic 
ideal of fleshless elegance. But it is too late, and one 
is only too glad to think that M. de Robert is at present 
at least well and strong. 

One thing more ought to be said in his favour which 
vulgar admiration will not discover in his book, but 
which however gives it its real value. He is exception- 
ally sincere and apparently perfectly unconscious. He 
might be a gifted girl of eighteen, and this lends some- 
thing pathetic even to his weaknesses. Deeply literary 
as he is, he is not bookish. This is his only originality. 
There would be plenty to say on his individual character 
as seen through his pages. The very reverse of his 
literary qualities. He is a perfectly modern product, 
conscious, selfish and morbid. He says ‘aracteristic- 
ally in his preface that ‘‘ whoever reads his book with 
the attention it deserves is sure to like it, and to love 
him’’. There are dozens of such-like assertions. I 
feel inclined to think that M. de Robert is indeed a 
lovable egoist. But he must be as full of personal as 
of literary faults, and were I his friend I would wage 
merciless war against both. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE” ACT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Sir,—The President of the Law Society’s easy pre- 
diction (vide his Presidential address of last September) 
that the ‘‘ Public Trustee ’’ Act was doomed to failure 
has been falsified by results, and Mr. Stewart’s rosy 
report of the expanding business of his new department 
must have spread something like consternation in that 
legal *‘ dovecote ’’ known as the ‘‘ Law Society Hall ’’, 
Chancery Lane. It has been the unvarying theme of 
nearly every Presidential address since the Act was 
passed, that the British public resents the intrusion of a 
public official into its private affairs; and as for the 
protection of Trust funds, is not that security already 
supplied by the ‘‘ Judicial Trustee ’’ Act of 1896, under 
which the family solicitor is qualified to act as trustee? 
But every third-year articled clerk knows, Sir, that, 
except in the case of large estates, the now discarded 
Act of 1896 has proved quite unworkable on the score of 
the heavy expense of proceeding under it. But these 
Presidential remarks are not more foolish on this 
than on other professional topics. Take, for example, 
the Presidential dictum, that a cheap and efficient method 
of land registration is quite unattainable in this country. 
The disquieting fact remains. The profession is wit- 
nessing the tragedy of the ‘‘ passing ’’ of the family 
solicitor. That large and lucrative branch of a 
solicitor’s practice known as_ trust administra- 
tion and management is slipping daily from his 
hands. How has it come about that a_ public 
official should be appointed to do what hitherto a 
private professional class did, or might be expected 
to do, efficiently and to the general satisfaction? The 
answer lies in the lamentable fact that some dozen soli- 
citors (among them a late President of the Law Society) 
are annually sent to penal servitude for misappropriating 
trust funds ; and for protection of the public trust funds 
have practically now been taken out of the hands of 
solicitors. But this has not been done without afford- 
ing ample opportunity to the profession to remedy the 
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evil, if they can, by protective regulations of their own 
devising. But nothing effective was ever done by the 
profession. Now the ‘* immediate occasion ”’ of solici- 
tors’ defalcations lies in the obnoxious—though, I fear, 
prevalent—practice of their mixing their clients’ moneys 
with their own in one banking account. The advan- 
tages of this practice, from the point of view of the 
solicitor, are obvious. He constitutes himself his 
client’s banker and has the use of his money. The 
expenses and outgoings of a solicitor’s office are endless, 
the returns are slow and at long intervals ahead. The 
client’s money keeps things going until the returns— 
clients’ bills of costs—come in. ‘The client’s money is 
safe, so long as things go smoothly. But difficulties 
and hitches unforeseen do arise, and here comes in the 
obvious danger of this practice. For it is rare that a 
solicitor commences to use his client’s money without a 
very fair prospect of being able to repay the amount 
when called upon to do so. Again and again in the 
past has the Council’s attention been drawn to this 
dangerous practice of mixing clients’ money with the 
solicitor’s in one banking account—a practice indulged 
in by members of the Council themselves—but, though 
urgently pressed to do so, they have refused to advocate 
a useful legislative measure prohibiting solicitors from 
mixing their clients’ moneys with their own and requiring 
solicitors retaining clients’ moneys to open a separate 
“ clients’ banking account ’’’. Only recently Mr. Justice 
Scrutton, in passing sentence on the solicitor Swan at 
the Old Bailey, whose defalcations arose from this prac- 
tice, stigmatised this habit of the profession of mixing 
clients’ money with their own as dangerous and dis- 
creditable. Had some move been made by the Council 
of the Law Society regulating the handling by solicitors 
of their clients’ funds’ on the lines above indicated, it is 
certain that the ‘‘ Public Trustee ’’ would never have 
been instituted. It is entirely due to the selfish inaction 
of the Council that this heavy blow has been dealt to the 
credit and professional interests of the whole body of 


solicitors. Your obedient servant, 
F. C. 
ITALY AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Oxford, 1 May 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A Traveller ’’ in last 
week’s issue seems to an unprejudiced mind to be 
taking a somewhat unnecessarily gloomy view of the 
state of Italy in general, and Rome in particular, at 
the present moment. Surely if he has the prosperity of 
Italy at heart he would not go to such lengths to find 
out things to say to its disadvantage. From his letter 
strangers to the country would think that the lower 
classes were the most downtrodden, wretched, and 
altogether miserable people possible to imagine, while, 
though they are shamefully overtaxed, none of that ex- 
treme degradation and filth so often seen in London 
streets is to be observed. The reason is, that though 
they have little they are able to make it last longer 
owing to prices being cheaper, and the less frequent use 
of alcohol. Your correspondent may be correct in say- 
ing that there is an ‘‘ increase of alcoholism ”’, but from 
my personal observation in Rome during the last ten 
years I would have said that there had béen a very 
noticeable decrease. 

I am glad to note that at least ‘‘ A Traveller ’’ has a 
good word to say for the Exhibition, though he hastens 
partially to erase it by mentioning the word cholera. 
The idle rumour that there was cholera in Rome, spread, 
it is said, by the Papist party which shares little in 
the general rejoicings this year, has already made a 
huge difference in the number of visitors. This is most 
unfortunate, as a great part of the success of the Exhi- 
bition depended on the annual influx of foreigners about 
and after Easter, and this false rumour has kept more 
than a few away. 

Traveller’? quite rightly comments on_ the 
execrable state of the streets, but the reason for this 
was that the municipal authorities issued an order that 
all roads, tramways repairs, etc., should be in order 


on 1 June, and after that they were not to be touched 
for a year. Naturally everything was done to get the 
streets into the best possible state by that time. Hence 
the fearful disorder reigning during the last month or 
two. 

Let me conclude by drawing the attention of anyone 
going to Rome or Italy to the excellence of the British 
section at the Exhibition, containing as it does master- 
pieces by all, or nearly all, the great painters of the 
past, and many of those of the present. It is generally 
recognised in Rome that the British exhibit is the best 
among the International sections, and all who are going 
near Rome ought to make a special effort to see the 
examples of their country’s art. 

With apologies for taking your valuable space, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. B. 


BARROSA. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
E] Aguila, Algeciras, 26 April 1911. 


Sir,—In the account of the Battlefield of Barrosa in 
your issue of 22 April which has reached me to-day I 
see a curious misprint, possibly due to the incorrect 
interpolation of one of my marginal notes. After de- 
scribing how the French shell we found at Barrosa had 
a diameter of fifteen centimetros, I wrote :—‘‘ and 
fifteen centimetros are equivalent to 5.905 inches ”’ ; not 
‘‘and thirty centimetros are equivalent etc. ’’, as 
appeared in the article. The interest of the point is 
that in 1811 the French Horse Artillery were armed with 
six-inch howitzers, and there can be no doubt but that 
the splinter we found must have been a portion of one 
of the so-called French ‘* seven-inch ’’ shells. Why 
Graham reported the capture of two ‘“‘seven-inch ”’ 
howitzers has always puzzled artillerymen, for there 
was apparently no such piece of ordnance then in use. 

Yours faithfully, WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


THE NAME DAFFODIL. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood N.W., 1 May 1911. 

Sir,—If you can permit it, I should like to add a 
little to my letter on Daffodils (22 April). 

It is that ‘‘cenin Pedr ’’—‘‘ Peter’s leek ’’—is the 
Welsh for the beautiful flower in use over North Wales ; 
the c hard, as always, making cenin ‘‘kenin’’ in 
speech. It is likely a long-ago legend is lying in this, 
now lost ; and beside it may be laid ‘‘ gwawy’r vrenin ”’ 
—‘‘ the king’s pain ’’—as the daffodil stands in a South 
Welsh dictionary, 1798, by William Rickards, M.A. 
(Carmarthen, J. Daniel). 


Yours very faithfully, Jexnett HUMPHREYS. 


FROM THE JAPANESE. 
Cuckoo !—then Cuckoo! 
Hark! but when I look that way 
Nothing do I view, 
Nothing but the soft moon ray 
Glinting through the dawning’s grey. 


A MOUNTAIN WIND. 
Fast they fall and float— 
So that black between one sees 
The passage of our boat 
Through those flakes from cherry trees, 
Blossoms blown by Hira’s breeze. 


CueERry petals fade, 
While the gentle breezes blow, 
And on earth are laid, 
Floating down as flakes of snow 
Such as wintry skies ne’er know. 
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REVIEWS. 
PATER PATRI. 


“William Pitt and National Revival.” By J. Holland 
Rose. London: Bell. 1911. 16s. net. 


HAT Nelson is to the English sailor—Wellington 
to the English soldier—William Pitt should be 
to the greatest and meanest of English ‘‘ political 
Beings ’’—it is something of a reflection on ourselves as 
a people, that Dr. Holland Rose should have an oppor- 
tunity of telling us anything new about this man who 
has been dead above one hundred years. Had he been 
a Frenchman, Pitt would not cnly supply the name of a 
battleship, but every citizen would know something of 
him, plays would give a legendary impression of his life, 
and no public orator would conclude a speech without 
some hackneyed reference to one of his. As it is to-day 
Pitt’s name is hardly one to conjure with, since as 
yet we have wanted. a popular history of him and his 
times, both Lord Rosebery’s brilliant essay, and Mr. 
Whibley’s monograph, are all too brief, Lord Acton was 
precluded by his peculiar mind from doing public justice 
to such a subject, while Professor Lecky suffered from 
too strong a personal bias to give us either a portrait or 
an impartial plan. 

Dr. Rose has ‘therefore an opportunity such as rarely 
offers itself to the scholar, in finding a fascinating 
subject at once accessible, unknown, yet of immense 
national importance. 

The age of Pitt was a period of economic, political, 
and social crisis of overwhelming interest. Those ideas 
of the seventeenth century which had been analysed in 
the eighteenth were just beginning to become practical 
factors of life. Industry, commerce, invention, and 
material development had just begun to assume their 
modern forms. The colours were fading from the 
shields and banners that hung on the crumbling walls 
of the mansions of past greatness, while in the dungeons 
below that uncouth, dull-witted, savage monster we now 
know as Democracy was beating his huge blind skull 
against the vaulted roofs of his prison and causing those 
things that were above to crack and tremble. 

Lord North was Prime Minister, George the Third 
was King, the yellow-faced nabobs were coming from 
India with their ill-gotten gold, the American war was 
dragging out its last long and inglorious stage, the 
parties were vile, corrupt, and incompetent ; the festering 
masses in the towns were capable of ‘‘ Gordon”? riots ; 
the Freemen and voters were sodden with liquor and 
bribes, the navy was half mutinous, the army discredited 
and unpopular. By beer and money the Parliament men 
held their seats, by gibbet and lash and transportation 
the streets and highways were kept safe enough to 
enable folk to travel by daylight, by triangle and cat 
men were disciplined to defend these shores, by sine- 
cures, perquisites, gifts and titles, ministers held office. 

’ This was the England which in a few years would have 
to face the French Revolution, Napoleon and the world 
in arms. 

Pitt, the son of Chatham, was born to save his country 
from humiliation and utter destruction—to wrestle with 
the obstinacy of George III., to cope with the outrageous 
beastliness of the Regent, to keep a hold on the hearts 
of the English people in spite of the thorny barrier of 
corrupt practices, of parties, of procedure, which stood 
like a quickset hedge between him and them, to 
inaugurate reforms, to disentangle finances, to reduce 
a load of thoughtlessly accumulated debt, to save for 
future ages the seeds of an Eastern Empire from the 
clutches of greedy incompetents, to brace together 
England and Ireland against the next storm; these were 
the labours which Pitt had to perform, before Provi- 
dence imposed upon him the final task of meeting the 
most terrible period of trial that this nation has yet 
known. The wealth of the North of England and the 
genius of Pitt were the two strands which held the fabric 
together. 

Dr. Rose has with peculiar diligence studied and laid 
out before us the first part of this wonderful history ; 


the essence of this volume begins with the death of 
Chatham and ends with the flight from Varennes—all 
that happened between these two events is chronicled 
with minute and discriminating care. 

We see the slim and youthful figure of William Pitt 
passing from year to year, from problem to problem, 
from crisis tocrisis, calm, hopeful, and upright. Again 
and again we see partial failures, mistakes of policy 
and of conduct; but in the main a strong and powerful 
movement in the direction of success. 

With the meagre resources at his command Dr. Rose 
has done his best to give us a picture of Pitt the private 
individual, but except for a few fragmentary letters and 
one or two anecdotes, we are still as much in the dark 
as ever as to the inner character of this extraordinary 
man. We know that he was angular and stiff in public, 
that he was reported to be witty, that he once had his 
face blacked by two little boys, and that he could romp 
and play and drink, but more than this no man can tell 
us; in fact so trivial are the personal remains that 
perhaps ten minutes’ study of the portrait by Romney 
in the National Gallery is worth more than any amount 
of written speculation on these exasperating fragments. 

For the rest we have a clear, concise, and methodical 
account of Pitt’s early career, and a full analysis of the 
nature of the historical situation in which he found 
himself both at home and abroad. The reader will find 
in this book not only the first portion of the first serious 
biography of the great Minister but a very complete 
history of Europe of the time, and a careful appreciation 
of Fox, of Burke, of George III., and of Wilberforce, 
while other minor characters, without being unduly 
accentuated, are given their share of attention. The 
great triumph of Dr. Rose lies in the fact that he has 
not allowed his hero to obscure the mise-en-scéne, nor, 
which is more important, the mise-en-scéne to over- 
whelm the hero. 

Occasionally the work is marred by irritating and un- 
reasonable similes such as ‘‘ For the present Pitt 
tolerated Thurlow just as the commander of an untried 
warship might tolerate the presence of an imposing gun 
of uncertain power, in the midst of light weapons ”’, 
which we hope will not blind the fastidious student to 
its more solid merits. 

Dr. Rose presumes too much when he quotes Burke 
as describing the French Revolution as “‘ this strange 
chaos of levity and ferocity, and of all sorts of crimes 
jumbled together with all sorts of follies ’’, as though 
this without comment were a complete proof of Burke’s 
want of comprehension. There are not a few persons of 
learning in France to-day who would be at a loss to find 
a more apt description of that movement which some 
look upon as the beginnings of light. To say that 
Burke ‘‘ even ventured to prophesy that in France learn- 
ing would be ‘‘ trodden under the hoofs of a swinish mul- 
titude ’’ is not sufficient to brand him as an hysterical 
and unspeculating pamphleteer; since what actually 
occurred in 1871 after half a century of railways, soap, 
telegraphs, schools, drains, and the modern parapher- 
nalia of civilisation, is sufficient to excuse a man in the 
eighteenth century from not feeling complete equanimity. 
when confronted with the first red revolution. 

There is one comparison in Dr. Rose’s book which 
many will hardly tolerate with patience, ‘‘ It is remark- 
able, as showing the strong bent of Pitt’s nature towards 
civil affairs, that he spoke not on these topics, but solely 
on the cause of Parliamentary Reform. His insistence 
on this topic at a time of national peril can be paralleled 
by the action of another statesman a century later; and 
it is significant that when Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
Franchise Bill in 1884, he was warmly reproached by 
Lord Randolph Churchill for bringing forward this topic 
amidst the conflicts or complications in which we were 
involved in Egypt, the Sudan, Afghanistan, and South 
Africa. But the Liberal leader claimed that by confer- 
ring the franchise on some two million citizens, the 
people would be arrayed ‘ in one solid compacted mass 
around the ancient throne which it has loved so well and 
round a constitution now to be more than ever powerful 
and more than ever free’. The plea has been justified 


by events ; and we can now gauge at its true value the 
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politic daring of the two statesmen who sought to meet 
dangers from without by strengthening the fabric of the 
Empire at its base.”’ 

There is a sanctimonious twang of partisanship run- 
ning through this singularly sententious paragraph 
which is unworthy of a scholar. 


AN IMPRESSIONISTICALIST. 


“Ancient Lights and Certain New Reflections, being 
the Memories of a Young Man.”’ With numerous 
Illustrations. London: Chapmanand Hall. 1911. 
12s. 6d. net. 


M R. FORD MADOX HUEFFER'’S book is very 

entertaining and very inaccurate, and it is enter- 
taining partly because it is inaccurate. Thus he speaks 
of poets reciting, *‘ and with the round mouth mouth- 
ing out their hollow o’s and a’s ’’, under the impression 
that he is quoting from Tennyson. In another place he 
tells us that he used the Greek lamentation ‘‘ Theu! 
Theu! Theu!’’ when he is thinking not of riOnpe 
but of $e. He calls Prince Kropotkin consistently 
‘** Prince Krapotkin’’. His index is also inaccurate, 
but apparently it is not his index. Nor is the inaccuracy 
confined to details. His stories are nearly always 
inaccurate, and obviously so to those who do or do not 
know anything of the matter. Take, for example, the 
following story : 

‘** Madox Brown, whose laudable desire it was at many 
stages of his career to redeem poets and others from 
dipsomania, was in the habit of providing several of 
them with labels upon which were inscribed his own 
name and address. Thus, when any of these geniuses 
were found incapable in the neighbourhood they would 
be brought by cabmen or others to Fitzroy Square. The 
poet having been put into the bath would be reduced to 
sobriety by cups of the strongest coffee that could be 
made (the bath was selected because he would not be 
able to roll out and injure himself). And having been 
thus reduced to sobriety, he would be lectured, and he 
would be kept in the house, being given nothing 
stronger than lemonade to drink, until he found the 
régime intolerable. Then he would disappear, the label 
sewn inside his coat collar, to reappear once more in the 
charge of a cabman.”’ 

His “‘ ancient lights ’’ are chiefly the pre-Raphaelites 
with whom he was connected and brought up, and he 
spoils most of his remarks about them by the most in- 
dolent exaggeration and an incredible manner which is 
not easy to define. When he wants to show how poetry 
has declined in public favour he tells us of a poet who 
at the height of his boom published a book (in 1908) 
and sold seventeen copies. This cannot be true, and 
Mr. Hueffer would reply to the charge only by saying 
that he was ‘‘ speaking impressionistically ’’—his own 
phrase. His reflections are as ill-considered as his 
lights. Thus he relates how Oliver Madox Brown was 
probably killed by the emanations from a subterranean 
stable which existed, unknown to him, under his study. 
His reflection is: ‘‘ So frail a thing is genius, and so 
tenuous its hold upon existence’’. He accuses the 
pre-Raphaelite poets of being responsible for the death 
of English poetry, saying that ‘‘ What is wanted of a 
poet is that he should express his own thoughts in the 
language of his own time. This, with perhaps the 
solitary exception of Christina Rossetti, the pre- 
Raphaelite poets never thought of.’’ Did he ever read 
D. G. Rossetti’s ‘‘ Jenny ’’, and does he suppose that 
Shakespeare stuck to the language of his own time? 
He makes an exception of Christina Rossetti because 
he professes to believe her ‘‘ the greatest master of 
words—at least of English words-—that the nineteenth 
century gave us’’, but he calls her in the same breath 
both ‘‘ medieval’? and ‘‘modern’’. As _ to the 
language of his own time, Mr. Hueffer himself uses it 
with a vengeance. The following sentence is charac- 
teristic of him: ‘‘ It was only that she had such much 
better material in her own children’’. He has a real 
point to make in his attack on the style of Rossetti and 


of Stevenson, but he is much too dawdling and non- 
chalant to make it. If it were made perhaps it would 
amount to little more than the point that a poet in 1911 
ought to write about aeroplanes and standard bread : 
but even Christina Rossetti would not have done this. 
Instead of making his point or, at least, discovering 
what the point is, he must sneer at what he calls the 
‘‘Cuchullain Saga ’’, meaning the ‘‘ Cuchullin’’ or 
‘*Cuchulainn’”’? Saga. He speaks of ‘‘the dreary 
shibboleth that literature must be written by those who 
have read the ‘ Cuchullain Saga’ or something dull 
and pompous, for those who have read similar works ”’ ; 
yet he could not call Miss Hull’s ‘‘ Cuchullin Saga ’’ dull 
or pompous if he had read it and had time to pick his 
epithets. As we have said, we suspect that Mr. Hueffer 
has a point to make. He is a very clever man, and he 
has met many clever people, and when he is not too 
indolent he can use a good talking style, but he cannot 
have been well when he expected readers to 
take seriously his remarks about Ruskin, for 
example. He says that perhaps Ruskin thought 
little of Christina Rossetti. because the range of 
her subjects was limited. ‘‘It was perhaps for 
this reason, too—and in this alone he would 
have earned for himself my lasting dislike—that 
Mr. Ruskin pooh-poohed and discouraged Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s efforts at poetry.”” This gives an 
impression, which we do not believe to be true, that Mr. 
Hueffer takes himself very seriously, and the falseness. 
of the impression is due to want of care, whatever his 
excuse for that may be. The extremity of this want of 
care is to be found in the conclusion of his first chapter. 
He garbles the well-known story about Morris being 
asked ‘‘ whether he was ever captain of the ‘ Sea Swal- 
low’ ’’, says that Morris looked like a sailor ashore, 
and continues: ‘‘ And that in essence was the note of: 
them all. When they were at work they desired that 
everything they did should be shipshape ; when they set 
their work down they became like Jack ashore. And 
perhaps that is why there is, as a rule, such a scarcity 
of artists in England. Perhaps to what is artistic in the 
nation the sea has always called too strongly ’’. . 
The imbecility of these last two sentences is in- 
comparable: we do not believe Mr. Hueffer wrote 
them. Such imbecility is not entertaining, but from 
first to last Mr. Hueffer is at least more entertaining 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred writers on the pre- 


Raphaelites. 


LA BELLA TRINACRIA. 


“Medieval Sicily: Aspects of Life and Art in the 
Middle Ages.” By Cecilia Wern. London: Duck- 
worth. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE complete history of Sicily in the Middle Ages 
has yet to be written in the light of modern 
research. From the Arab conquest in the ninth to the 
Angevin occupation in the thirteenth century, few 
countries can boast of so varied and splendid a record. — 
Greek and Saracen, Norman and Swabian, have left 
their mark upon the life and art of the island. The 
Roman Panormus became the Arabic Balerm, already 
in the ninth century a place of meeting between East 
and West, in which, it was said, the pride of the in- 
habitants mounted to such a pitch that everyone wanted 
a separate mosque for his own family. At the end of the 
eleventh century came the Norman adventurers of the 
house of Hauteville, strenuous warriors and shrewd 
statesmen, to found a line of sovereigns, three of whom 
were deemed worthy by Dante of a place in the 
‘* Paradiso”’. Balerm was transformed into Palermo, 
perhaps the most splendid of mediaeval Italian cities, in 
which Christian and Muslim for more than a hundred 
years lived side by side, and the Norman kings, leaders 
of mighty crusading armies in war, assumed in peace the 
pomp and circumstance of Oriental Sultans. With the 


succession of the house of Hohenstaufen, the Muslim 
inhabitants were expelled from Palermo, but the curious 
eclecticism of Frederick Il. preserved much of the 
At his 


Saracenic life and culture almost unaltered. 
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court the new Italian poetry of chivalrous love arose, 
and the canzone, the supreme form of the Italian lyric, 
was developed by poets both of the island and from 
the mainland, who had, it may be, learned from Arabian 
songsmiths as well as from the troubadours of Pro- 
vence. Thus the entire poetry of the first epoch of 
Italian literature, though not for the most part written 
in the Sicilian dialect, nor exclusively by Sicilian poets, 
is rightly called Sicilian. Dante tells us in his ‘‘ De 
Vulgari Eloquentia ’’ that whatever the best Italians 
first attempted in letters appeared at the court of 
Frederick and his ‘‘ well-begotten’’ son, Manfred: 
** And because the royal throne was Sicily, it came to 
pass that whatever our predecessors wrote in the vulgar 
tongue was called Sicilian ’ 

Jt is not the purpose of the author of this interesting 
and suggestive volume to offer a monograph on 
medizval Sicilian history, but rather to picture the social 
life of the island and its rulers during the Arab, Norman, 
and Hohenstaufen epochs, and to give some account of 
the existing monuments of medizval Sicilian art. Only 
a few small churches have survived from the two cen- 
turies of Byzantine rule, and comparatively little from 
the period of Saracen dominion—that period so vividly 
depicted by Ibn Hauqal, the merchant from Bagdad 
who came to Sicily in 972—the records of which stand 
in the shape of the ‘‘ tall, tapering water-towers ”’ still 
in use in’Palermo to-day. But the famous ceiling of 
the Cappella Palatina, reared in the first half of the 
twelfth century by King Roger, is entirely Oriental, 
untouched by Western feeling, and the Arabo-Norman 
architecture, in palaces and churches alike, of the build- 
ings of Roger’s successors, is still in great part the work 
of Saracen craftsmen. Indeed, the artistic monuments 
of the reigns of the Norman kings fully illustrate the 
cosmopolitan culture of their court. A whole school of 
* weaving and embroidery, ‘‘ in design as frankly Eastern 
as the ceiling of the Cappella Palatina ’’, existed in the 
royal palace, and we are told that an alb and mantle, 
thus worked for King Roger and William II., and 
carried off by Henry VI., are “ still used for the corona- 
tion vestments of the Austrian Emperors ’’. 

The hero of Sicilian history, alike for Dante and for 
the modern student, is King William II., that beautiful 
and gracious young sovereign who seemed to both 
Muslim and Christian the incarnation of all kingly 
virtues. The Spanish Arab, Abu al Husayn ibn Jubair, 
who visited Sicily towards the end of this reign, 
mingles prayers that Allah may give back the island to 
the true Faith with a glowing picture of William’s rule, 
speaking of his wonderful gardens, his delight in learned 
men, and his usually tolerant treatment of his Moham- 
medan subjects, among whom were many of his chief 
officers of state. We owe to his pen the dramatic scene 
of the king wandering alone through his palace during 
the earthquake, and hearing the women and servants 
calling upon Allah and His prophet : ‘‘ All were affright 
at the sight of the king, but he bade them take comfort, 
saying: May each of you invoke the Being whom he 
worships and in whom he believes ’’.  ‘* King William 
has departed, he is not dead ’’, so runs a contemporary 
Latin lament on his death; ‘‘ that munificent, pacific 
king, whose life pleased God and men; his heavenly 
spirit ever lives in God’’. It is curious that, among the 
many writers to-day who employ themselves in describ- 
ing the lives of the ladies of the Italian Renaissance, 
no one has thought of the last of the Hautevilles, the 
Empress Constance. Materials for such a monograph 
surely exist, and there is a striking story of her spiritual 
relations with the Abbot Joachim, told at length by the 
abbot’s secretary, Luke of Cosenza, that has hitherto 
escaped the notice even of those indefatigable snappers- 
up of unconsidered trifles, the Dante commentators. It 
is not without pathos that almost the only relic preserved 
to us of the woman whom Dante represented as ever 
clinging in her heart to the veil should be the magnificent 
crown discovered in her tomb and still preserved in the 
treasury of the cathedral of Palermo. 

Frederick II. seems to have had comparatively little 
influence upon Sicilian art, having been in the main 
content with preserving the works of his predecessors, 


and erecting castles for which he occasionally employed 
French architects and French stonemasons. _ Indeed, 
for the greater part of his reign, his energies were 
absorbed by his interests and struggles on the Italian 
mainland. The author is a little casual in her allusions. 
to the members of the Hohenstaufen family, speaking 
of Frederick himself as ‘‘ Emperor ”’ in 1196, during 
the lifetime of his father, and confusing Manfred with 
Conradin. She ends her survey chronologically with 
two fourteenth century palaces, built in Palermo under 
the Aragoncse régime, the Palazzo Sclafani and the 
Palazzo Chiaramonte, the latter with the wonderful 
painted ceiling, combining the Saracenic style of that of 
the Cappella Palatina with representations of scriptural 
scenes and tales of romance. We are given two excel- 
lent chapters on Mediwval Palermo. The illustrations 
are copious, and well selected to illustrate Miss Wern’s 
careful a¢count of palaces and churches. Some of the 
** present-day survivals *’ are not, perhaps, so peculiar 
to Sicily as is here suggested ; the ‘is 


pupi coll’ova ’’, 
kind of Easter cake or sweetmeat simulating or enclos- 
ing eggs ’’, are surely to be seen on the Riviera and else- 
where in Italy. At Scicli, the author was fortunate in 
witnessing the ‘‘ Madonna delle Milizie’’, a popular 
drama, half religious, half pantomime, in which 
Normans and Saracens fight out their old quarrel in 
comic fashion, until the Madonna comes to the rescue 
of her people, and the performance closes in the 
chorister’s hymn. There is a small but useful biblio- 
graphy, but we should have welcomed more frequent 
references to original authorities in the body of the book. 


A FRANCISCAN SKIT. 


“ Saint Francis of Assisi and his Legend.” By Professor 
Nino Tamassia. Translated with a preface by 
Lonsdale Ragg. London: Unwin. 6s. net. 


“ T Tis possible ’’, says Whately in his immortal ‘* His- 

toric Doubts concerning the Existence of Napoleon 
Buonaparte *’, ‘it is possible for a narrative—how- 
ever circumstantial—however steadily maintained—how- 
ever public and however important the events it relates 
—however grave the authority on which it is published— 
to be nevertheless an entire fabrication.’” The book 
under review is, like Whately’s pamphlet, a learned skit 
on the methods of the ultra-sceptical historical school. 
But Whately only attempted to cast doubt on the exist- 
ence of Napoleon; Professor Tamassia, by a new and 
even more effective departure in satirical simulations of 
the kind, seeks to show that the very sources of the life 
of a great historical character are merely a skilful fabri- 
cation. Whately could only cast doubts on the news- 
paper reports about Napoleon; Professor Tamassia, 
with a delightful parade of learning, totally demolishes 
Thomas of Celano’s Legends of S. Francis, our best and 
surest source of information. The learned Professor’s 
entertaining method is to seek out acts in the lives of 
former Saints, which have a similarity to acts in the life 
of S. Francis—not a very difficult task; and with all 
the pomp of erudition to prove that S. Francis did none 
of the things recorded of him, but that Thomas merely 
helped himself to the material of old hagiographers, and 
dressed up a dummy Saint in the borrowed robes. Very. 
clever, too, when hard put to it for a parallei, is the way 
he will get hold of a sentence or two of figurative lan- 
guage in an old Saint’s life, and pass it off as dealing 
with biographical fact. In this way, by a most con- 
vincing bit of manipulation, he is even able to show that 
S. Francis had a predecessor in the prodigy of the stig- 
mata. Another effective plan of giving probability to 
Celano’s supposed plagiarisms is to take brief sentences 
from his Legends, and show that they also exist in, and 
were therefore copied from, the Dialogues of S. 
Gregory, the Conferences of Cassian, or the miracles of 
Ceesarius of Heisterbach. Of course these extracts are 
only texts of Holy Writ, or phrases which have passed 
into proverbs, but for the purposes of a mock disquisi- 
tion of the kind this is one of the author’s happiest ideas. 
S. Francis he shows to have been a “ heretic ’’? and 
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Celano a ‘‘sceptic’’,—in both cases by thoroughly 
mirth-provoking arguments. 

All this is capital fooling, and treated with a light 
hand might have amused and entertained the generality 
of readers. But humour and irony are qualities rare in 
the Italian race, and are unfortunately entirely absent 
from this book. The mock-critical and mock-scientifical, 
so delightfully handled by Whately, become blunted 
weapons under the Professor's heavy hand. He has, we 
admit, got hold of a capital farcical idea, and has worked 
up with much ingenuity a number of farcical parallels. 
But the method is so stolid as almost to convey the im- 
pression—save for the impossibility of the thing—that 
the author is writing in no spirit of travesty, but in grim 
earnest. For the want of a proper handling of the two 
qualities, humour and irony, we fear that people not 
learned in Franciscan matters may take the book liter- 
ally and miss the fun. All the more because a profound 
and most acute Franciscan scholar, in the only review 
of the work we have seen, regarded it as a serious con- 
tribution to Franciscan studies, and gravely proceeded to 
refute it point by point. We certainly consider that the 
solemnity of the treatment has been overdone. Of 
course a satire of the kind should be clothed in all the 
panoply of real erudition, but unless illumined by a just 
admixture of light irony and quiet humour it fails as a 
work of art, and from this point of view we must regret- 
fully pronounce that the Professor’s book misses fire. 
The restrained gravity with which the translator pre- 
sents it to the English reading public is hardly according 
to the rules of the game: he even goes so far in the 
solemn endeavour to attain verisimilitude as to feign 
doubts of the validity of the Professor’s supposed 
methods of scientific criticism. We fear the general 
reader will not get much amusement from the book, but 
Franciscan students who have imagination, fancy, anda 
grain of the blessed sense of humour will have every 
reason to thank Professor Tamassia for introducing into 
a field that stood in need of brightening, an inexhaustible 
fund of innocent merriment, and a perennial source of 
inextinguishable laughter. 


NOVELS. 


“Brazenhead the Great.” By Maurice Hewlett. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 6s. 

It is always a somewhat risky adventure for an author 
to reproduce the pattern of his earlier successes, and in 
Mr. Hewlett’s case it must be accounted a mistake. 
Brazenhead figured in the ‘‘ New Canterbury Tales ”’, 
and the third of his enterprises in the present volume 
appeared six years ago in ‘‘ Fond Adventures ’’. 
Sandwiched here between three others, it inevitably in- 
vites comparison, and the comparison is anything but 
favourable to the new matter. The extravagant bom- 
bastic style of the original is accurately reproduced, but 
it has lost its suppleness, it lacks invention, and, more 
serious matter still, the personality is gone from it; 
it seems altered froma just conceivable vehicle of expres- 
sion to an inflated literary style. It is clever enough: 
clever enough to conceal the relative paucity of its 
material ; relative, because such exuberance as was Cap- 
tain Brazenhead’s makes a tremendous demand on the 
narrator, the failure to meet which is very adroitly con- 
cealed. But what cannot be concealed is the forcing of 
the note, and the failing of invention. Noise has come 
into it, and life has gone out of it. There is plenty 
of ‘* action ’’ in the tales ; but it is the tiring sort which 
Proceeds from the author and not from the characters ; 
it is not from them that circumstance arises, but from 
the author’s need to carry on his actors. The change 
is most apparent in the first ‘‘ book ’’, which takes 
Captain Brazenhead to Milan, for that challenges re- 
collection of the ‘‘ Little Novels of Italy ’’, and the dull 
impossibilities of Captain Brazenhead, as third murderer 
to the Duke, are a regrettable contrast to the charm of 
life and light and colour which gives the glow of a jewel 
to the earlier stories. The contrast is an instructive 
one, since it is caused not by any failure in the writer’s 
art, but by a sheer drop in vitality : it is the difference 


between the leaf green in spring and its autumn red- 
ness. There is plenty of redness round Captain Brazene 
head in Milan. If only vitality could be proved by 
letting of blood, Brazenhead should be the romancer’s 
most valuable assistant. But bleed they never so 
freely, no vitality is lost by anyone in the story, since 
none has any to lose. The creative touches, delicate, 
vivid, intimate, which made men and women in the 
‘** Little Novels ’’, have disappeared. It is not that 
one has grown used to the somewhat artificial manner, 
it is that now nothing but the manner remains. While 
it was concerned with realities, its artificiality was but 
a veil which, by its shrouding, added to one’s concep- 
tion of the intensity of life beneath it; now it seems a 
trumpet blast to proclaim the unreality of the creatures 
which still move to its summons. 


“Le Gentleman.” By E. Sidgwick. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 1911. 6s. net. 

““Le Gentleman’’ was Alexander, a Scot; and he 
was in loco parentis to Meysie, who was from the 
nursery, but thought she knew all about life and Paris. 
Alexander was engaged to Meysie. But in Paris he met 
Gilberte, who was French and everything that Meysie 
was not. Alexander came to love Gilberte, but was 
true to Meysie—for was he not le gentleman? And 
Gilberte forwent Alexander, because she was French, 
and her family required her to marry André and look 
after little Jean. It is a tale of simple piety and true 
feeling, told with skill and the most delicate restraint. 
For the author of ‘‘ Promise ’’ it is not an advance; 
but ‘‘ Promise ’’ was one of the best novels of its year. 
There are the same qualities in ‘‘ Le Gentleman ”’ as 
in the earlier book, but they are less ambitiously used. 
Mrs. Sidgwick has real insight and a pleasant vein of 
humour which is never forced. Of children she writes 
very beautifully. Little Jean is not, of course, so inti- 
mate or wise a picture of the child as was Antony ; but 
little Jean creeps very near to the affections. To find 
a companion for Antony one would have to go far. 
Where, indeed, could we find him but in that other Jea 
—Jean Christophe of M. Romain Rolland? . 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘(The Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers of Medieval England.” 
By Rev. J. Charles Cox. London: Allen. 1911. 

This is a valuable contribution to an historical subject of 
deep interest, but hitherto generally avoided by writers on 
the legal and social history of the Middle Ages. The right 
of sanctuary in Christian churches appears to have been 
recognised in the Roman Empire after Constantine’s Edict 
of Toleration and to have been freely extended to criminals, 
slaves, and debtors, the clergy being allowed by the 
Imperial State to stand as ambassadors of mercy before 
the throne of justice. The legislation of Justinian proves 
that the inherent difficulties of such a system soon came to 
light, but by this time it was rooted in the Church’s system, 
and was naturally introduced into England by S. Augustine 
and his successors. In the later Middle Ages there were in 
this country two sorts of sanctuaries. Any church might 
(except in the case of certain heinous crimes) offer to the 
sanctuary seeker, whether he was criminal or debtor, a tem- 
porary refuge, but after a given period he was obliged either 
to stand his trial or to abjure the realm. This custom 
seems to have been almost purely English. On the other 
hand, there were certain chartered sanctuaries, like West- 
minster, St. Martin-le-Grand, Beaulieu in the south, and 
Durham and Beverley in the north, which offered a per- 
manent asylum to those who sought shelter therein. The 
history of these famous sanctuaries is here related in detail, 
and is extremely interesting. In general the rights of the 
asylum-seeker were respected, and the Bishops appear to 
have been vigilant in the matter; but when political feeling 
ran high they were of little avail. Thus even in the days 
of Richard I. Archbishop Hubert Walter has no hesitation 
in setting fire to the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow to compel 
the surrender of the demagogue William Long Beard. Our 
author gives another example in Edward IV.’s action in 
putting to death Somerset and the other Red Rose chiefs 
who had taken refuge in Tewkesbury Abbey after their defeat. 
Edward, however, asserted that this Abbey had no Charter 
or Franchise which would protect the fugitives. The 
popularity of the system is proved by the fact that when 
at the Reformation of old sanctuaries fell, Henry VIII. 
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arranged that certain towns should be sanctuaries, much 
to the dissatisfaction of their inhabitants. It was only in 
the reign of James I, that all right of sanctuary was legally 
abolished. The right no doubt led to gross abuse; it may, 
however, be that its rough extinction hardened our legal 
system and made it less easy, especially in the case of debt, to 
draw a proper line between dishonesty and misfortune. 

‘* The Wisdom of Schopenhauer.” By Walter Jekyll. London: 

Watts. 1911. 6s. net. 

Those works of imagination known as philosophical systems 
are often more valuable for their by-products of thought 
than for the systematic expositions of the universe which they 
profess to be. The constructor of a philosophical system, 
whose speculations on metaphysics and ethics influence 
thought, will almost certainly observe life more keenly than 
the ordinary literary moralist. His ‘‘system’’, however, 
is sure to require more time and attention than the non- 
professorial philosopher can spare; and system competes 
with system and for their comparative values there is no 
criterion. Schopenhauer believed that with his will to live he 
had captured the metaphysical mystery ; Nietzsche, his dis- 
ciple, thought his will to power was something still 
more essential. The adept will read many systems; 
others may find sufficient for culture in such selec- 
tions as Mr. Jekyll has made the philo- 
sophical writings of Schopenhauer. He will have 
sufficient of the ‘‘system’’ for guidance to Schopenhauer’s 
main idea in the extracts from ‘‘ The Will in Nature ’’, ‘‘ The 
Freedom of the Will’’ and ‘‘ The Basis of Ethics ’’. In the 
extracts from the ‘‘ Parerga and Paralipomena ”’ he will have 
enough of the Schopenhaurian pessimism, and his personal 
views generally of life and literature as coloured by the 
system. Mr. Jekyll has done the translation excellently, 
and as to the extracts, we may add, with candour. The 
Rationalist Press Association does not publish Schopenhauer 
for his Christian teaching, yet we have Schopenhauer saying 
of his philosophy that it, and not any other, is actually in 
the spirit of the New Testament; for the ascetic spirit is 
the true soul of the New Testament ‘‘ notwithstanding all 
the rationalistic distortions of Protestantism "’ ; and ‘‘ taking 
it allegorically, it is a sacred myth, a vehicle for the con- 
veyance to the people of truths which would otherwise be 
completely out of their reach’’. So Schopenhauer is not 
a Rationalist, Protestant or otherwise, who would take every- 
thing sensu proprio, as he says. 

‘* The Grammar of Science.’ By Karl Pearson. Part I.—Physical. 
3rd Edition. London: Black. 1911. 6s. net. 

This book, first published in 1892, was originally a 
criticism of a mood of modern science which in the interven- 
ing twenty years has almost passed. Men of science, and 

an awe-struck public, believed that science could and would 
ultimately ‘‘ explain ’’ everything, and so become either the 
handmaid or deposer of theology, perhaps even of religion. 
It would discover matter and thus occupy the territory of 
metaphysics. ‘‘ Matter’’, and ‘‘ force’’ moved matter, and 
the objective reality of things were the subject of science. In 
1892 Lord Kelvin was as confident of the objective reality 
of the ether as of anything. Now Professor Pearson thinks 
it almost unnecessary to republish a book the lesson of which 
is that objective force and matter have nothing whatever to 
do with science; that atom and ether are merely in- 
tellectual concepts solely useful for the purpose of describing 
our perceptual routine; that science is a _ shorthand 
description, an economy of thought. In the movement to 
this position the present book has played an important part. 
It is an embodiment of the agnosticism of science as to 
theological or metaphysical causes which, if supposed exist- 
ing at‘ all, lie beyond the perceptual, and therefore out of 
the province of science. In the whole perceptual region 
however science claims freedom unrestrained by theology 
or metaphysics ; and so Part IT., to be published, will show 
that science must deal with living forms on the same 
principles as with the physical branches. And why not, if 
science claims to be nothing but a shorthand description of 
sequences of sense impressions, and if atom and ether are 
merely intellectual concepts solely useful for describing our 
‘perceptual routine? Professor Pearson’s views are certainly 
mot materialistic, though Mr. St. George Mivart attacked 
them as such ; but whether you call them so or idealism they 
involve no serious consequences to ideas extra-scientific ; for 
science claims no solider basis for her laws than a high 
empirical probability that the sense perception of human 
beings is essentially the same, and that the routine of sense 
impressions will continue. Most of Professor Pearson’s argu- 
ments would have been unnecessary if scientific men had been 
philosophers. Bishop Berkeley’s theory of vision, without 
its theistic causal background, Hume’s scepticism as to 
causation, Kant’s space and time as modes of thought ; with 
these weapons of the metaphysicians Professor Pearson 


attacks the metaphysics of the men of science. The real 
interest of the book is its résumé and examination of physical 
science since Newton. Professor Cunningham writes a 
chapter on Modern Physical Ideas, which continues Professor 
Pearson’s method with reference to the electro-magnetic 
theory of matter, so recently born and still so immature. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Mai. 

This number is a very good one, The articles are of great 
variety and interest. M. Blanchon tries to remind his 
countrymen of the supreme importance to France of her 
marine, which has fallen deplorably into the background of 
late years. France with her colonies and her coast-line must 
possess a strong and efficient navy or perish. The advent 
of M. Delcassé to the Ministry of Marine may mean a revival 
in this direction. It is indeed to be hoped so. M. Seilliére 
writes charmingly of Fredericka Brion, of Serenheim, who he 
says is the true Marguerite of the ‘“‘ Faust.’’ It may be so, 
but the evidence advanced seems by no means convincing. 
On the other hand, the attempts of Troitzheim and others to 
blacken her character seem worthy of little credence. We 
prefer to retain the ideal picture of her cutting bread and 
butter as recorded in Goethe’s romantic memoirs. Mons. 
du Bled has a most amusing paper, full of good stories, on 
the foyer of the Comédie Francaise and its frequenters. It 
appears to be no longer & la mode, but surely this is a 
passing phase! The spectator, who already finds the 
entr’actes of French theatres too long, may be thankful there 
is no longer a Gounod to play the piano to the performers 
and their friends, and so make the intervals longer than the 
acts, 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 

The ‘ Contemporary Review’ opens this month with 
some seasonable warnings collated from Walter Bagehot by 
Mr. Alexander Grant on the question of the House of Lords. 
Forty-five years ago Bagehot wrote of the House of Lords: 
‘*Tt may lose its veto as the Crown has lost its veto. If 
most of its members neglect their duties, if all its members 
continue to be of one class, and that not quite the best; if 
its doors are shut against genius that cannot found a family, 
and ability which has not five thousand a year, its powers 
will be less year by year, and at last be gone, as so much 
kingly power is gone—no one knows how. Its danger is not 
in assassination, but atrophy; not abolition, but decline ”’. 
To avoid this fate Bagehot advised the Lords to reform them- 

(Continued on page 560.) 
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SCOTTISH LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


BONUS FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
£2°,, PER ANNUM 


(for each year completed after the first). 


Policy-holders receive a Guaranteed Proportion of Life and Annuity 
Profits greater than in any other British Proprietary Office. 


Edinburgh : r9 St. Andrew Square. London: 13 Clement's Lane, E.C. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Namber 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Ace 25. Sum Assured £5600. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


CurgF OFFICE: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,300,000, JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


HE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


Established 1836. 
London: x Moorgate Street. j Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £7,567,132. 


The SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
was held within their house in Aberdeen on Wednesday, the 3rd May, 1911, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The PREMIUMS received last year amounted te £1,273,731, showing an 
increase of £45,029 in comparison with those of the previous year. 
The LOSSES amounted to £601,912, or 47°3 per cent. of the premiums. 
The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents and 
charges of every kind) came to £474,077, or 37°2 per cent. of the premiums. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,264 Policies were issued for 
new assuarances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £478,780. These new 
assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £16,829 and single premiums 
amounting to £514. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums was £282,162, and from 
interest £143,537- 

The CLAIMS amounted to £279,979. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited, 
in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received. 


ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £53,692 was received for annuities granted 
during the year. 


The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £5,040,555. 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 

The investigation into the Assurance and Endowment Branches has been made 
on stringent data, the rate of interest assumed being 23% in the Participation Branch 
and 23% in the Non-Participation and Endowment Branches. In the Annuity 
Branch the * British Offices’ Table” has again been used, the rate of interest 
assumed being 3% as before. 

In the Participation Branch, the profits of which belong to the policy-holders, 
there is a surplus of £352,561. 

In the Non-Participation and Endowment Branches, the profits of which belong 
to the shareholders, the surplus is £21,005. 

In the Annuity Branch, the profits of which belong to the shareholders, the 
surplus is £11,016. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £33,301 in the Employers’ Liability 
Section, £5,034 in the Accident Section, and £13,264 in the General Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it was resolved: That the total 
amount to be distributed amongst the Shareholders for the year 1910 be £115,625, 
being interim dividend of 3s. per Share and final dividend of 4s. per Share (less 
Income Tax) and bonus of 1s. per Share (less Income Tax) ; and that a reversionary 
bonus of £1 11s. per cent. per annum be declared upon the ortginal amounts assured 
by all policies in the Participation Branch, current on 31st December last, for the 
five years ending that date, with a further prospective bonus, at the rate of £1 10s. 
per cent. per annum, upon all policies which shall become claims before 31st 
December, 1915. 

Lonpon Boarp oF Directors. 
Colonel BARING. Freverick Jackson, Esq. 


H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. | Ceci. Lupsock, Esq. 

Lawrence E. Cuacmers, Esq. CHARLES James Lucas, Esq. 
Ernest Cuap.in, Esq. Rt. Hon, Viscount Mitner, G.C.B., 
ALex. Heun Goscnen, Esq. G.C.M.G 


Henry Cuarves Hampro, Esq. 
Wa. Ecerton Hussarp, Esq. 
Secretary.—H. Gayrorp. 

Fine Derantatext {5° dixon, Foreign Superintendent, 
Lire DerpARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
Accipent DeparTMENT.—W. E. TreENAM, Superintendent. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Company.—H. E. Witson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1910, 


Re Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEstT, 
| G.C.B. 
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Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
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Prices from 7s. 6d. 
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selyes, and above all not to quarrel with the Commons. 
Bagehot in his day could say with reason: ‘‘ The House of 
Commons still mainly represents the plutocracy, the Lords 
represent the aristocracy. The main interest of both these 
classes is now identical, which is to prevent or to mitigate 
the rule of uneducated members. But to prevent it 
effectually, they must not quarrel among themselves; they 
must not bid one against the other for the aid of their 
common opponent’. Had Bagehot been alive in 1910 he 
would probably have been one of those to advise the Lords 
for tactical reasons not to refer the Budget to the people. 
His point would have been that Lords and Commons as the 
educated class should decide the thing for themselves, with- 
out calling in the uneducated to judge between them. 

Writing in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century”? Mr. 8. C. Clark 
finds in the House of Lords the only countervailing influence 
to the Commons. The Commons, he contends, represent one 
class or interest to the exclusion of others, and the House of 
Lords is ‘‘the sole obstacle to the oppression of all other 
classes in the interest of one’’. Mr. Clark requires the 
Lords to reject the Parliament Bill in toto. Compromise 
or amendment, he thinks, is out of the question. To 
surrender their right of co-ordinate legislation is to sur- 
render their existence as a second chamber. Even in 
finance the Lords should retain the power both of amendment 
and rejection. In the ‘‘ National Review ’’ Lord Willoughby 
de Broke is still the unrepentant backwoods peer of his cele- 
brated speech in the House of Lords. He still thinks that at 
a time when the House is attacked without it was questionable 
policy to begin attacking it from within. But to preserve 
the powers of the Lords Lord Willoughby is now prepared 
to go very far indeed in the matter of composition. In fact, 
he declares for an elected Senate. “‘‘ The powers of the 
House of Lords must be preserved. If modern thought will 
not permit a hereditary Peerage to exercise them, some 
Second Chamber of sufficient authority must be found. Fail- 
ing the acceptance of any other scheme, the Unionist Party 
must play a strong card and propose an elected Senate.”’ 
‘* Blackwood’s Magazine ’’ takes up this month the burden 
of Lord Rosebery’s complaint as to the indifference of the 
mass of the people to the constitutional question. The people 
have been flattered into a stupid contemplation of their own 
wisdom and sufficiency, and the result of the people’s in- 
difference to high questions of policy is a decline in the 
morality of the people’s ministers: ‘‘ The indifference 
of the people has for its necessary consequence a 
general decline in the morals of Government. When the 
majority is easily satisfied our Ministers have small scruple 
in subordinating the good of the State to the security of 
official tenure ’’. 

Of the notices of Lord Goschen Mr. Baumann’s article in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review’’ is much the best that has 
appeared. Mr. Baumann points felicitously the paradox 
that Goschen, the man of finance, was less successful at the 
Treasury than in any, other stage of his career: ‘‘ The truth 
was that Goschen’s City training in a bill-acceptor’s office, 
so useful to him in other ways, militated against his success 
at the Treasury. Goschen took broad and spirited views on 
everything except money. When money was in question, 
the old habit of dealing in fractions was strong upon him, 
and he became meticulous. Knowledge of the world, not 
close. calculation, is what makes a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir William Harcourt and Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach were the two best Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
the late Victorian period, and the first was a lawyer, and the 
second was a country gentleman’’. Goschen’s secret, Mr. 
Baumann thinks, was his complete honesty and the con- 
fidence his high moral character inspired. He would never 
surrender his convictions for political ends. He would 
neither give way to Gladstone on Home Rule, nor to Mr. 
Chamberlain on Tariff Reform. He was an honest poli- 
tician to the end: ‘‘ Courage, truthfulness, enthusiasm, 
and unselfishness are great moral] qualities ; and when they 
are combined with extraordinary intellectual energy and the 
rhetorical gift, their possessor must become, in this country, 
a great statesman. The intellectual gifts remain with our 
politicians ; but the moral qualities, which won for Goschen 
the admiration of friend and foe, are fast disappearing from 
our public life’’. 

Only in the “ National,”’ where he is treated by Mr. F. 
Rennett as a Russian of the Russians, ‘‘ a fervid National- 
ist’, is there even a qualified defence of M. Stolypin in his 
conduct of the recent crisis in Russia. Mr. Robert Crozier 
Long in the “ Fortnightly ’” attacks him without disguise. 
M. Stolypin, he urges, has destroyed the Constitution for 
personalends. He had already “‘ promulgated unsanctioned 
laws by coup d’état’’; but ‘‘ the issue of the Zemstvo Law 
without legislative sanction was a much more deadly blow 
to the Constitution, because, unlike the foregoing admittedly 


| irregular measures, it was justified by the Premier as a legal 
and constitutional act, and therefore established as a pre- 
cedent to be followed in future whenever the Legislature 
ventures to differ from the Executive. And what seemed 
worse to Russians, this grave decision was taken, not over 
a measure of pressing character, and not at all to meet a 
constitutional deadlock, but entirely to solve in the interests. 
of the Premier a purely personal quarrel”. Mr. Long 
admits, it is true, that M. Stolypin’s action must not be put 
on a level with ‘‘ a promulgation as law of a Bill rejected by 
one of the British Houses, followed by an expulsion of those 
who opposed it’ ; but the writer quite fails to appreciate M. 
Stolypin’s difficulties or to recognise his services to Russia. 
Dr. Dillon in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review”’ is hardly more 
fair. He tells the story of the crisis throughout in terms 
of implicit censure and concludes finally that M. Stolypin 
has shown a ‘ hopeless inability to grasp the elements of 
the situation or to understand the nature of the materials 
with which he had to work’’. Dealing with Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s statement that the exhausting struggle 
among nations for supremacy in armaments must go on until 
something turns up, Dr. Dillon makes the admission that 
the statement involves the remodelling of our entire 
military system. ‘‘ Universal military service must be sub- 
stituted for voluntary enlistment.’’ In the pages of the 
Radical ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ such a confession is significant. 
It will not please the readers of the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’, but 
it shows that one of the ‘‘ Review's ’’ contributors is alive 
to facts. Two other noteworthy foreign articles are Mr. W. 
Morton Fullerton’s in the ‘‘ National,’’ ‘‘ When England 
Awakes ’’—a plea for the reassertion of England in European 
affairs as ‘‘the crying European need and the most genuine 
longing of France ’’—and Mr. H. F. B. Lynch’s criticism in 
the ‘* Fortnightly ’’ of the new Baghdad Railway Conven- 
tions, which not only shows how British interests will be 
adversely affected but urges certain considerations which 
should warn Germany against overreaching herself in Asia 
Minor. 

Of the literary articles one of the most interesting is Mr. 
Belloc’s article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ on Lord 
Acton’s French Revolution essays. Admiring the essays for 
their fine quality, Mr. Belloc has a good deal to say of their 
blemishes. Mr. Belloc distrusts the purely historical 
method, and would have liked Lord Acton to begin his essays 
less abruptly, and to discourse at starting upon the theory 
of democracy and the philosophic basis of the Revolution. 
There are also in the essays ‘‘ certain strongly marked per- 
sonal views ’’—as, for example, Lord Acton’s extravagant 
admiration of Sieyés—that have to be discounted by the 
impartial student. Other disturbing influences in Lord 
Acton’s judgment were his strong personal attachment to the 
principle of local autonomy, and his ‘‘ contempt for or a 
hatred of violence’’. Mr. Belloc also detects Lord Acton 
in several actual mistakes in history. But for all the 
criticism in which he indulges Mr. Belloc is of course as 
aware as any of Acton’s panegyrists of the fine sweep 
and quality of his mind. 

In ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ Mr. Andrew Lang returns 
to the old subject of ‘‘ Edwin Drood’”’. He begins with a 
protest, already happily no longer necessary, against the 
old view of Dickens as ‘‘ the novelist of the middle classes ”’ 
and of the half-educated. Of the mystery Mr. Lang has 
really an interesting and novel theory. Dickens wrote his. 
stories on the method of ‘‘ hab-nab at a venture ’’: he did 
not always know himself how they were going to end. Why, 
then, should Dickens himself have known how the mystery 
would be resolved? And if Dickens did not know, who is 
ever likely to find out? Another article dealing with a 
popular favourite, published in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’, 
is Mr. Bram Stoker’s account of Irving’s reform of stage 
lighting. Mr. Stoker was with Irving through twenty years 
of Lyceum management, and with Irving he watched the 
genesis of ihe art now so far advanced of producing stage 
‘* effects ’’ by the skilful distribution of light. Mr. Stoker 
gives a living account of the midnight rehearsals with 
Irving of the effects that were to delight the Lyceum 
audiences, at that time exceedingly unsophisticated in these 
matters. In those days there were difficulties not to be 
imagined now that electric light has come in the place of gas. 

The ‘‘ English Review ’’ this month has a delightful little 
poem by William H. Davies. The poem is as much a 
curiosity as a delight, coming from the author of ‘‘ A Weak 
Woman”. Mr. Yoshio Markino is still writing of the 
English ladies, Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Eden Phillpotts. 
Mr. G. 8S. Street, and Mr. W. H. Hudson have all con- 
tributed; and Mr. Joseph Conrad continues his novel 
‘*Under Western Eyes ’’. 


For this Week’s Books see page 562. 
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The Home Seeker, social Town 
the Holiday-maker, a continuous round of 
and those in quest of refined pleasures —hunting, 
health, should visit golfing — 


L EAM I NGTO N of the Royal Leammyton 


boning 


Spa, and the full peas 
provided of medical bat 
THE HEART treatment at the Royal 
Pump F.ooms are not sur- 
OF ENGLAND. passed by anyContinental 
resort. 
Less than 2 hours Municipal Bulgarian 
from London, and Health Milk a feature, 
j Bookiet free from 
accessible § 
rom every part. Leamington Spa. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Ready Immedia telv. 


DEBRETT’S 
Coronation Guide. 


ANY of the ceremonies, customs and incidents connected 
with a Coronation are entirely outside the knowledge of 
the general public, only coming to the fore on those rare 

occasions when the event itself takes place, while particulars 
regarding them are not easily accessible or obtainable except by 
the expenditure of much time and trouble, and the purchase of 
many costly books. An explanatory volume, therefore, dealing 
with such matters cannot fail to be of special interest and use 
at the present time, when the Coronation of His Majesty King 
George V. is so imminent and will attract a large number of 
visitors from the British Dominions beyond the Seas, as well 
as from Foreign Countries. 

Strangers to this Country, visitors to London and officials, 

as well as all private individuals, will find in 


DEBRETT’S CORONATION GUIDE (1911) 


just what they want to know about this event and kindred 
matters, with explanations of the various forms and ceremonies. 
The explanations are given in short articles, arranged in the 
most convenient way for ready reference, z.c. alphabetically, 
with many cross references and an 


INDEX OF NEARLY I,000 HEADINGS. 


Entries appear regarding such matters as the Coronation 
Ceremony itself, the Court of Claims, Regalia, Processions, 
Precedence, Royal Family, Styles and Titles, Household 
Appointments, Officers of State and other Officials (with bio- 
graphies), Descent of the Crown, Orders of Knighthood, State 
Departments, Duties of Officials, etc., etc., and those seeking 
information on the innumerable points regarding the Coronation, 
upon which questions arise every day, will find a ready answer 
in its pages. 


The Guide is a demy 8vo. Volume of over 275 pp., containing a 
large number of illustrations. It is published in two forms :— 


Paper Boards, 1/- net. Cloth Gilt, Gilt Edges, 2/6 net. 


London : DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


(Publishers of Debrett’s Peerage, &c.) 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE 
IN USE. 


the efforts, growing stronger as the 
trouble gets worse, made to hear 
clearly. 

The concentration of energy ren- 
dered necessary by the failure of the 
ear structure to perform its natural 
duties, eventually produces a tense 
agey and hardening of the features, 
which destroys beauty and gives an 
appearance of premature age. 

The greatest proof of this is to watch 
two people with perfect hearing in con- 
versation and compare their facial ex- 
pression with those of a deaf person 
in conversation with a friend whose 
hearing is g 


That is a Test. 


Mrs. Ernest Frank, Withington Hall 
Chelford (who has graciously permitted 
her name to be mentioned), says that 
not only can she hear sounds with an 
ear that has been stone deaf for twenty 
years, but her good ear is helped con- 
siderably, and she gets less tired and 
strained. 

The instrument responsible for the 
removal of that strain is— 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE, 


Based on the principle of sound trans- 
mission by means of Electricity, the 
Stolz Electrophone may be described 
as the magnifying telephone, and by its 
steady use the strained expression, so 
the the deaf, 

y disappears, thus giving it 
k freshness and youth in place of 
premature old age. 

Though small and unobtrusive this 
telephone carries not merely the words 
of a single individual, but ad? sounds 
direct through the aural system to the 
receiving cells of the brain, thus in- 
suring perfect hearing without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

he Stolz Electrophone is being con- 
stantly recommended by family phy- 
sicians, aural specialists, hospitals, &c. 
but the greatest recommendation of all 


is the fact that it is now used by 85,000 J- 


people throughout the world, a fact 
attributable to its ability to improve 
the natural hearing. 


Every Stolz Electrophone 
has to sell itself. 


Now Used by Nearly 
85,000 People. 


We shall be glad if you would 
submit our instrument toa test. 
This would be quite free 
bye or. if = preferred it, 
ays’ trial in your own home 
can be arranged. n neither 
case would there be any impor- 
tunity to purchase. Kindly 
address your inquiries to— 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE 
Co. (London), 


Byron House, 85 Fleet St., 
E.Cc. 
Wes End Office: 199 Piceadilly, 


Glasgow: 90 Mitchell Street, 

Birmingham : 75 New Street. 

Hull: 39 Savile Street. 

Belfast : 17 Royal Avenue. 

Nottingham: 29 Market Street. 

Paris : 15 Rue de Trevise. 

Manchester: Parr’s Bank Bulld- 
ings, York Street. 

Leeds: 12 Otley Road, Head- 
ingly. 

Bristol : 5 St. Augustine’s Parade. 

Sheffield: 38 U Ss St. 
Philip’s 

Eastbourne: 6 Terminus Bdgs. 

Brighton : 16 Western Road, 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Agonists: 4 Trilogy of God and 
Man (Minos King of Crete—Ariadne in Naxos—The 
Death of Hippolytus.) By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of ¢ The Forest Lovers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 


Settlement. By The Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt.D. With an introduction by the 
Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW.—“ <A really important 
contribution to Irish history. . . . Dr. Murray writes with 
an immense knowledge both of Irish and of Continental 
history, and his graphic style, assisted by numerous maps 
and plans, gives the reader plenty of battle excitements.”’ 


The Amazing Emperor Helio- 


gabalus. By J. STUART HAY, St. John’s 
College, Oxford. With Introduction by J. B. BURY, 
Litt.D., and 8 page plates of Coins and Medals. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of Ethics, Greek 


and Modern, By REGINALD A. P. ROGERS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 


The Unknown God. By PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of ‘*‘ The Human Cobweb,” ‘‘ The 
Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EVENING STANDARD.—“ A _ remarkable 
book, and worth a careful reading . . . a book that merits 
attention from the student of the politics and social 
conditions of the Far East, as well as from the reader of 
fiction.” 


Nina. 


8vo. 6s. 


By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 


Trevor Lordship, A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Oraer “ * Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/6 net), 
or get a copy (3/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BroGRaPHy. 


Adam Mickiewicz, the National Poet of Poland (Monica M. 
Gardner). Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 

King Edward VII. as a Sportsman (Alfred E. T. Watson). 
Longmans, Green. 21s. net. 


FIctTIon. 
If it were come to Pass (Ivor Hamilton). Murray and Evenden. 
6s 


Kapak (Alexander Crawford). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 
Burning Daylight (Jack London). Heinemann. 

Other Laws (John Parkinson). Lane. ; 

oe ep of Quixote (Donald Pringle Armstrong). Secker, 


Not at Gribbin’s (William Burton Bradstock). Lynwood. 6s. 
The Laws of Leflo (By the author of ‘“‘ Miss Molly”) Ouseley. 


The Girondin (Hilaire Belloc). Nelson. 2s. net. 

Body and Soul (Lady Troubridge). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Man with the Red Beard (David Whitelaw). Greening. 
6 


The Broken Butterfly (Ralph Deakin); Honour’s Fetters (May 
Wynne) ; Suffragette Sally (G. Colmore). Stanley Paul. 6s. 
each. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Only Betty (Curtis Yorke) ; Father Anthony (Robert Buchanan) ; 
Delilah of the Snows (Harold Bindloss). Long. 6d. net 
each. 

British India, 1600-1828. Vol. II. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

Christian Rome (J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank). Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Biographia Epistolaris (A. Turnbull, Vol. I. and II.) Bell. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Mechanism of Life (Dr. Stéphanie Leduc). Rebman. 6s. 
net. 

THEOLOGY. 


The Messages to the Seven Churches (T. Herbert Bindley). 
S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

The Transfiguration (Edward Curling). Ouseley. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miracles in the New Testament (Rev. J. M. Thompson). Arnold, 
3s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

Palestine and Its Transformation (Ellsworth Huntington). 
Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Land of Teck (S. Baring Gould). Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

An Outpost in Papua (Arthur Kent Chignell). Smith, Elder. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Sunny Australia (Archibald Marshall). Hodder and Stoughton. 


Ss. 
Wordsworthshire (Eric Robertson). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
The New Garden of Canada (F. A. Talbot). Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


VeERSE AND DRama. 
The Tragedy of Nan (John Masefield). Grant Richards. 1s. 6d. 
t. 


net. 

Three Plays (Brieux). Fifield. 5s. net. 

Great Kleopatra (John Stone). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 
Poems (Emery Pottle). Methuen. 5s. net. 

Baldur the Beautiful (Grace Denis Litchfield). Putnam. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
The Agonist (Maurice Hewlett). Macmillan. 48. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A few Acres and a Cottage (F. E. Green). Melrose. 2s. net. 
Aeroplane, The, Past, Present and Future (Claud Grahame- 
White). Laurie. 15s. net. 
Alien Problem and its Remedy, The (M. J. Landa). King. 5s., 
net. 
Beginnings; or, Glimpses of Vanished Civilisations (Marion 
McMurrough Mulhall). Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, The: English 
Dialects (Rev. Walter W. Skeat); Introduction to Experi- 
mental Psychology, An (Charles 8. Myers); Administration 
of Justice in Criminal Matters, The (G. Glover Alexander) ; 
An Historical Account of the Rise and Development of 
Presbyterianism i> Scotland (Right Hon. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh). Cam! idge: At the University Press. 1s. net. 

Cheapside to Arcr’-; (Arthur Scammell). Melrose. 5s. net. 

Collected Works ©: William Morris, The. Vol. V. to VIII. 
Longmans.’ «ven. £12 12s. net., for 24 vols. 

Latent Impulse in History and Politics (R. N. Bradley). 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Recollections of an Irish Doctor (By the late Lombe Atthill). 
Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. net. 

Romance and Reality (Holbrook Jackson). Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Supefstition called Socialism, The (G. W. De Tunzelmann). 
Allen. 5s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR May.—The Contemporary, 23s. 6d. ; 
The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; English Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr. ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; The Englishwoman, 1s. ; Harper’s, 
ls.; The Empire Review, 1ls.; United Service Magazine, 2s. ; 
Mercure de France, 1/r. 50; The Sociological Review, 2s. 6d. ;'The 
Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The Church Quarterly, 3s. ; 
The Geographical Journal, 2s. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
AUVERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE. By Frances 


M. GosTLinc. Author of “The Bretons at Home.” With 8 
Illustrations in Colour by LEopoLp LELEE, and 32 other Illustra- 
tions anda Map. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. 
GOSTLING, with an Introduction by ANATOLE LE Braz. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by Gaston Fanty LEscuRE, and 32 
other Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS. By Emery Porte. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CHARDIN. By Hersert E. A. Furst. With 45 
Plates. Wide royal 8vo., gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 


THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION IN 
EUROPE. by H. A. L. FisHer, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MEXICO WITH BRUSH 
AND PEN. By Mary Barton. With 20 Mounted Illus- 
trations in Colour by the Author. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


A HOLIDAY IN GAOL. By F. Martyn. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DE PROFUNDIS. By Oscar Wipe. New Issue. 


Cloth, Is. net. 


STUDIES OF TREES AND FLOWERS. 
By M. WriGLey. With Descriptions by ANNIE LORRAIN 
_ Smiru, F.L.S. Small crown 4to. 15s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. By 
E. A. BRAYLEY HopcGeTtTs. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 

Two Centuries of Berlin Court life. 


THE SEVEN EDWARDS OF ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. K. A. PATMORE, Author of ‘* The Court of Louis XIII.” 
With 12 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


MYSTICISM: A Study in the Nature and 
Development of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. ByT. S. CLouston, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ** The Hygiene of Mind.” 
With 14 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A MINE OF FAULTS. By F. W. Bary. 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bary, 
Author of “A Digit of the Moon.” With a Frontispiece. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By 
F. W. Barn. Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 


By R. S. SuRTEEs. With 15 Coloured Illustrations by HENRY 
ALKEN. New Issue. Gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE IDEAL HOME AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
By Mrs. EvusTacE MILeEs (Hallie Killick). Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


DONATELLO. By Maup Cruttwe tt, Author of 


‘* Mantegna,” &c. With 81 Plates. Wide Royal 8vo. gilt top, | 


ISs. net. 


SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. By Wutiam 


Morris COLLEs and HENRY CRESSWELL. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


RICHES AND POVERTY (1910). By L. G. 
Cu10zza Money, M.P. Tenth and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. Chosen and Arranged 


By Susan CooLipGE. Medium 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage and Constancy. 
LANGBRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt. 
with Notes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A splendid book for the young. 


FAMOUS SEA-FIGHTS FROM SALAMIS 
TO TSU-SHIMA, By Joun RicHARD Hate. With 17 


Plans and 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 63. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS: 
By C. GRANT RoberRTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. With 7 Maps. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 

[Oman’s History of England. 


[Classics of Art. 


Poems of 
By FREDERICK 
Fourth and Revised Edition, 


FICTION 


JANE. By Marie Coretut. with a new Preface. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Is. net. [Methuen’s Shilling Novels. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Sraney 


WeyMaAN. Fecap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. net. [A/ethuen’s Shilling Novels. 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
By Ropert HICHENS, Author of ‘*The Garden of Allah.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘In many ways the most perfect thing Mr. Hichens has yetdone. . . . @ 
finished example of the art of story-telling." —Morning Post. 

“In sustained and concentrated fascination it equals anything Mr. Hichens has 
yet done.” —Lvening Standard. 


A CHARMING HUMBUG. By Imocen Crark. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ELDEST SON. By ArcuipaLtp MArsHALL, 
Author of “The Squire’s Daughter.” Cr. Svo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
“* The book claims and entertains from first to last." —A thenaum. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ACTOR. By Rosert 
CASTLETON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EXPIATION OF JOHN COURT. By 
D. MAUD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A moving and thoughtful study by a writer of considerable literary and 
narrative gifts.” —Zimes. 


THE CARD, By Arnotp Bennett, Author of 
‘*Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
“Mr. Bennett isin his liveliest form in ‘The Card.’. .. It is true comedy of 
character. He has created a type for eternal laughter. He has ‘cheered us all 
up.’ Post. 
most entertaining story, with never a dreary or dismal moment in it.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


SHADOW-SHAPES. By Maupe Annes-ey, Author 


of ‘* Wind Along the Waste.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The absorbing drama grows with every page, and it is all well and cleverly 
done.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The handling of this well-contrived stcry is dever and powerful.” 
Morning Leader. 


GRIFFITH COLGROVE’S WIFE. By Geratp 
FITZSTEPHEN, Author of ‘* More Kin than Kind.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


**A novel of excellent merit, which conveys a sense of knowledge and wide 
experience.” —Scotsman, 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY. By 
MARTIN Swayne, Author of ‘*The Bishop and the Lady.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* A very gay and sparkling novel. The bright, witty, and clever talk makes an 
immediate appeal to the er."—British Weekly. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By Marjorie 
Bowen. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Third Edition. 
‘*Miss Marjorie Bowen is now a fixed star in the literary firmament. With a 
trenchant style she impresses on the mind clear-cut pictures of men and women 
engaged on great affairs of life. Here she has managed to engage our sympathies 


t theutmost. ‘Defender ofthe Faith’ is indeed a remarkable achievement.” 
Morning Post. 
DEMETER’S DAUGHTER, By Puittports. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. | Third Edition. 
“The book is a remarkably fine piece of work, compelling in its interest, and 
done with a fine sense of character.” Jews. 
‘The book is its author’s best work—painful and humorous, light and of the 
deepest depths, and profoundly human always.”—Odserver. 


THE COIL OF CARNE. By Joun Oxennam. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
“Full of crisp and thoroughly fresh writing . .. a suggestive and stirring 
piece of romance.” —Bookman. 
‘A powerful story of much dramatic interest."—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


LADY FANNY. By Mrs. GeorGe Norman, 


Author of *‘ Sylvia in Society.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“* The story is really beautiful ; it is told with delicacy and restraint, and a kind 
of humour that adds enormously to its effect.” —Punch. 
“ The chief fascination of this brilliant novel is its complete naturalness; the 
people of the story are absolutely alive.” —Zatler. 


ROSAMUND. By Beatrice Wuirtsy, Author of 
‘‘ The Result of an Accident.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“This well-written story has an innate charm, and the picture is full of touches 
true to Devonshire life.” —Scotsman. 
‘* An artistic and distinguished: piece of writing.” —Morning Post. 
SPLENDID ZIPPORAH. By Mavp Stepney 
Rawson. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


“ The big ’celloist is really splendid and the people she encounters are cleverly 
studied."—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE WAY OF A MAN. By Emerson Houcs, 
Author of ‘‘ The Mississippi Bubble.” Crown S$vo. 6s. 


‘* A tale full of strange adventure, the machinations of villainy and strong love 
interest.” Mall Gazette. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun 


OXENHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth 2s, net. 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA. By C. N. and 
A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of * The Lightning Conductor.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, May 8, and two following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Library of the late Rev. 
ALFRED DEWES, D.D., LL.D., of St Augustine’s Vicarage, Pendlebury, 
Works in General Literature, Poetical Works, Books on History, Theology, &c. 
The Property of the late JOSEPH JAMES MUSKETT, Esq., the well-known 
East Anglian Genealogist, Suffolk Manorial reece: Teg > copies ; Suffolk Green 
Books, &c. The Property of the late J. A. CL Esq., chiefly Works on 
Natural History, Barrett’s Lepidoptera, Back aay Enelish Botany, Ray Society 
Publications, &c. Selections from the Library of the late D. S. PERKINS, Esq., 
Nichols’ History of Leicester, large paper, uncut ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Shaw's 
Staffordshire, &c. The Property of the Rev. L. S. GRESLEY, and other 
Properties, including a Small Collection of Indian Miniatures, Fine Illustrated 
Works, Publications of Learned Societies. Muir's Facsimile Reprints of William 
Blake's Works, &c. 


pried be viewed. en may be had. 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS FORMED BY 
COLONEL MONTAGU (DECEASED), LATE OF 123 PALL MALL, S.W 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, May 10, and two following Days, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, the Important Collection i ENGRAVINGS, formed by COLONEL 

MONTAGU, (deceased), late of 123 Pall Mall, S.W., comprising Fancy Subjects 

and Portraits’ by Masters of the English School of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 

some Printed in Colours; Military Prints, The French School of the 18th Century, 

Engravings by Old Masters, Topographical and other Collections, Framed 
Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W: 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge, Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


“The Book Monthly i is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly pleasant and 
readable publication.”—CLaupius in the British Weekly. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “Book Monthly” by name—you very 

often see it quoted in the papers. It is a brightly 

written, brightly illustrated magazine about the books 

and the literary affairs of the day. But as yet you 

have not taken it in! Well, you are missing some- 

thing, and you should at onc2 arrange to get it 

regularly. It Is an instructing, entertaining “ guide, 

phi'usopher and friend” for the reader near the 

centre of things or far away. Being now seven years 

old, and so grown up, it has just been enlarged, and 

made more popular and practical in contents and 

style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 

what’s what and who’s who in the book world. 
THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Simpkin 
Marshall & Co., Ltd., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence, 
and it can be ordered " from any Bookseller, Bookstall, or Newsagen’. The 
Publishers will send it, post pree, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt 0) 
eight shillings. You can havea copy of the current number posted to you by 
forwarding 6d., or a specimen back number for nothing. 


The Useful Knowledge Series 


A series of popular manuals on scientific subjects, written by specialists 
and containing’ just the information a well-read man should know. 
Each topic is treated exhaustively, yet the story is told so simply, so 
clearly, that you are fascinated and enthralled as one after another of the 
mysteries of modern science is revealed. The volumes are charmingly 
bound in stiff boards, beautifully printed, and splendidly illustrated. 


New Edition, just added, 1/- net. 


THE STORY of the EMPIRE 


By EDWARD SALMON 


OTHER VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF BOOKS. | THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

By G. B. Raw Lincs. . F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 
ANIMAL LIFE. By G. Linpsay. ‘BIRD LFE, By W. B. Pycrart. 
COTTON PLANT. |THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. 

By Wiikinson, F.G.S. | G. SEELEY, F.G.S, 
Munro. By ATTISON Murr, 

W |EXTINCT CIVILISATION OF THE 

F.R.A.S.| EAST. By R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 


LD FLOWER 

Pror. HENS Low. | | STARS. 

PRIMITIVE F, F.R.A.S. 

y CLopp. ‘THE 
GERM LIFE: | By Pror. J. M. BALDWIN. 
ONN. REST AND STREAM. .. 

THE BRITISH RACE. 5 sy J. MUNR 0. |FO By James Ropway, F.L.S. 

THE STORY OF By P. L. Watgruouse. 
SCOVERY. Joserx Jacos, | THE RELIGIONS OF THE 

A o COA By E. D. Price, F.G.S 

By E. A. , F.G.S. PLANT LIFE. By GranT ALLEN. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price is. net each volume. 
(Postage 2d. extra.) 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE 
Leaning Spire 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


‘‘] have read these stories with 
a great deal of pleasure and 
interest. They possess fine 
literary qualities and are im- 
mensely far removed from the 
present average.’’ 


LUCAS MALET. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 


Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., 2 / 6 
and all Booksellers, 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


Biography. 
BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
FROUDE (J. A.) 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. | 3s. 6d. 
CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols. 7s. 
GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. | 3s. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS, Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MARSHMAN (J. C.) 
MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 33s. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir JAMES) 
ESSAYS ON RCCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE POR na. HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
sae 3 LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 


LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


History. 
BUCKLE (H. T.) 


a. OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND | 


SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


3 


| FROUDE (J. A.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY — 


DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


Travel and Adventure. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
SEAS AND LANDS. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.) 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 Illustra- 


tions, 3s. 6 
RIFLE AND HOUND IN CEYLON. With 6 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


| 


Fiction—continued. 


| FROUDE WJ. A.) 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. | 


12 vols. 35. 6d. each, 


SHORT STUDIES — GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. 35. 6d. each 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


> SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


RY. 3s. 6d. 
SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON, 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS CF _ 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 
GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 


JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF wi GEORGE 
D QUEEN 


IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AN 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


KAYE (Sir J.) and MALLESON 
(Colonel). 


OF THE vig MUTINY OF 


57-8. 6vols. 3s. 6d. ea 
MACAULAY (Lord) 


COMPLETE WORKS., “ Albany Edition.” With | 


12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 
Vols. 1.-VI.—History of England. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 
ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
¢. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 


A VOYAGE IN THE “ SUNBEAR. ” With 66 | 
PROCTOR (R. A.) 


Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9 Iltustrations, 38. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES, With 


g Illustrations, 3s. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE, With 3 Illustra- | 


tions, 3s. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE , ALERTE.” With | 


2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE * FALCON. " With 2 


Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE *‘FALCON” ON THE With 


Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 3s 6d. 


NANSEN (F.) 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 


THE PLAY GROUND OF 1 hed (The Alps). 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6 


TYNDALL (JOHN) 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: Being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. With 
61 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HOURS OF BxXencies IN THE ALPS. With 


7 Iustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 


THE TWO eng? oF DUNBOY : an Irish 
Romance, 33s. 6d 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. sx Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. 1s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS, 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LANG (A.) 
A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days of 
Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE ; with other Fables, 3s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 


_WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 


CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Popular Science. 
CLODD (E.) 
STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HELMHOLTZ (HERMANN von) 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUB- 
— With 68 Illustrations. 2 vols, Each 


3s. 


LEISURE READINGS. 3s. 6d. 
FOR LEISURE HOURS, 


aay AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. 


NATURE STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 

OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. 3s. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. | 3s. 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 3s. 6d. 
THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. 3s. 6d. 
THE MOON. | 3s. 6d. 

THE ORBS AROUND US. 3s. 6d. 


STANLEY (Bishop) 
FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With 160 


lilustrations, 3s. 


WOOD (Rev. J. G.) 
OUT OF DOORS, With 1: Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
REVISITED. With 33 Illustrations, 


STRANGE DWELLINGS. With 60 Illustrations, 
35. 


Fiction. 


DOUGALL (L.) 
BEGGARS ALL. 6d. 


| DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 


| 


| CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 35. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


BECKER (W. A.) 


CHARICLES + or, Illustrations of the Private 
Lite of the Ancient Greeks, With 26 
Illustrations. 3s. 

GALLUS; or, Roman. Seenes in the Time of 
Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 


_HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HAGGARD (H. R.) 
A FAGHER'S YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 
OF THE FIELD. With Portrait. 


woop MAGIC: : a Fable, With Frontispiece 
and Vignetie. 3s. 6d. 
LANG (A.) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. | 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 335. 6d. 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Mental, Political, and 
Economic Science. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


MACLEOD (H. D.) 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE **POLESTAR,” and © 


other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale ¢ the Huguenots. 


ith 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 38. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 3s. 6d. 


MILL (J. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 


New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArvswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in? Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 


Surgery, Anthropo- on :— 
logy, and Ethnology. 
The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rintgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


ELEGANT .. SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
‘*CHuRCH STREET, FoRDINGBRIDGE, HANTS. 

‘‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 


@ **Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
1g full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) 
now ready. 


scribers for SCIENCE 
In MopEeRN LiFe. I 


It is only necessary to send 6/— with order to become e 
P.O. for and 


Ml possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING , COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


for six months. 


agree to send 58. per month? 
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BYSTANDER 


Drama 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — DIRECTEUR : FéLIx DuMovLIN. 


Est 4 la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitcle — 

 parl’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction. 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des'‘Membres de l’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de |'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Angiais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


STANDARD UNION TRUST. 


VALUABLE INTERESTS ACQUIRED. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS FORESHADOWED. 


Tne First General (Statutory) Meeting of the Standard Union 
Trust, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Salisbury House, London 
Wall, E.C. 

Mr, W. O'Malley, M.P., presided, and stated that the amount 
of capital called up to date was £24,470, the whole of which had 
been paid. It was with pleasure that he was able to state that, 
from the progress made with several great important projects 
they had in hand, there was every prospect of the directors being 
able to maintain the company’s earning power upon a satisfactory 
basis, so that they would be able to pay quarterly interim divi- 
dends of 5 per cent, to the shareholders, with the prospect of 
adding to these distributions a substantial bonus at the end of 
the financial year. He thought they would all agree that this 
was a good record to have established in three months’ work. 
They had been fortunate in securing a very large interest in an 
important oil palm enterprise in tropical Africa, and they were 
assured by an expert who recently visited the concession, and who 
had had twenty years’ experience as a planter in tropical India, 
that there were now over 1,000,000 matured trees on the property. 
These were all producing a maximum of fruit, and the present 
‘market value of the oil would produce an amount of £140,000 
per annum. The oil palm produced one of the raw materials 
most in demand in the manufacture of soaps and candles, and 
was also largely in use as a lubricant, while the glycerine, as one 
of the very important by-products yielded by palm oil, was now 
worth nearly £100 per ton. The directors had also under con- 
sideration an important mining concession in China. The terms 
upon which this business had been offered would assure to the 
company a satisfactory interest in the enterprise. 

There being no resolution to put to the meeting, the proceedings 
terminated. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Ready shortly. . 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book will be fully illustrated? 
and is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
it hint are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 
INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered in advance through any Bookselier, or 
direct from the office (5s. 34. post free.) 


The RUBBER WORLD, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS INCLUDE :— 


THE AFRICAN OIL PALM : 
Its Commercial Possibilities. 


By R. BAND, of the Agricultural 
Department, Gold Coast. 


THE HESITATING INVESTOR. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL and the 
CONSOLIDATED MALAY. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


Now Ready. 


VOL. 1L.'OF THE RUBBER WORLD, 
Containing 428 Pages, Sup- 
plements, and fullindex. Price 
6/- ; [post 6/5. 

Binding Cases 1/6; post 1/9. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Duckworth & Co.'s 


New Publications 


THE LETTERS AND | 
JOURNAL OF COUNT 
CHARLES LEININGEN 


GENERAL IN THE HUNGARIAN ARMY. 


Edited by H. MARCZALI, Ph.D., Professor of History © 
in the University of Budapest. 


** Students of modern European history will welcome the publication in 
English of Count Leiningen’s letters which have been so admirably edited by | 
Professor Marczali. A vivid account of a campaign of which little is known in | 
this country—the Hungarian campaign against the ‘nationalities’ of Southern | 
Hungary in “2 + + . a commentary on the political history of those tur- 
bulent years. The letters possess great literary merit, and his character sketches 
are admirable.”—//orning Post. 


“We have stories of camp life ; pen-pictures of the leaders of the revolutionary 
army... pictures of the battlefields, tense with the stir and motion of the 
conflict. Written among the stir of the moment, while thought and passion and | 
movement were fresh, vivid, and vigorous."—Manchester City News. | 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d). 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
MEMORIES. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


_ _ ‘When one considers the existing dreary biographies and autobiographies, 
it is both a relief and a pleasure to come across a work like Mr. Smalley’s. His 
Anglo-American Memories are, above all things, good reading. It offers to the 
reader some new realities of politics and many curiosities of history.” 

Morning Post. 
Demy 8vo. With a Photogravure Portrait. 128. 6d. net. 


AT THE BACK _ 
OF THINGS: 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
CHAPMAN (Chaplain of the Savoy). 


Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 


By HUGH B: 


THE ONWARD 
CRY SERMONS AND 


ADDRESSES. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D. 


With a Photogravure Portrait. Large Crown 8vo. 68. net. (Postage 4d.) 


LIGHT AND 
TWILIGHT. 


SKETCHES. By EDWARD THOMAS. 


In the ‘‘ Roadmender” Series, With Picture end-papers. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. Gd. net. (/ostage 3d.) 


“ His sketches and impressions have one thought, one feeling in common 
—the love of all things simple, and pure, and childlike; the hatred of all 
things mean, stereotyped, pretentious. They are the work of a mind as sen- 
sitive to beauty as a child. Filled with that mystical haunting sense . . . 
pure delicate prose."—The Zimes. 


NEW FICTION. Crown 8vo. 68 each. 


THE WITCH LADDER. 


A STORY OF SOMERSET. By E. S. TYLEE. 


“Mr. Tylee has a great love of Somerset, a happy and admirable mastery 
of its dialect, and an intimate knowledge of the superstitions which govern the 
actions of the country folk. Racy sayings and picturesque forms of speech 
abound on every page. Highly humorous, charming, idyllic.”— Zhe Spectator. 


Once Upon a Time. (Stories.) 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
The Polar Star. 


(A Novel). 
LADY HELEN FORBES. 
A Weak Woman. 
W. H. DAVIES (Author of ‘‘ Beggars.”) 


A Novel.) 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. 
have pleasure in announcing 
that 


Mr. PRICE COLLIER’S 
Book on India and the Far East, 


“THE WEST ™ THE EAST” 


will be published by them 
shortly in one volume, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Author’s very successful 


"ENGLAND tie ENGLISH 


THE 
will be issued about the same 
time in a new and cheaper 
edition, 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 


LORD ROSEBERY. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


AN IMPORTANT REISSUE. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. 


Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 

This series is incontestably the most authoritative library of art criticism 
ever planned. All schools and periods are represented, but only the greatest 
masters emerge as biographies. The rest are treated in relation to their fellows 
and forerunners as incidents of a development. In this way the series reflects 
the subject in its true proportions more closely than has been attempted 
hitherto. 

The contributors are, of necessity, international, and include only those 
writers who, by making real additions to knowledge, have earned the right to 
speak with authority on the different subjects entrusted to them. 

Each volume very fully Illustrated. 
Square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net a volume. 


Donatello. By Lorp Batcarres. With 58 Plates. 

Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. By Dr. W. Bove. 
With 48 Plates. 

Rembrandt. By G. Batpwin Brown. With 4s Plates. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo,. By Mavup Crurtwert. With 50 Plates. 

Verrocchio. By Maup Crurrwe.t. With 48 Plates. 


The Lives of the British Architects. 
With 45 Plates. 


3y E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


The School of Madrid. By A. ve Bervete vy Moret. With 48 Plates. 

William Blake. By Basit pe SEtINcouRT. With 40 Plates. 

Giotto. By Basit pe SEtincourr. With 44 Plates. 

French Painting in the XVIth Century. By L. Dimer. With so 

ates. 

Six Greek Sculptors. (Myron, Pheidias, Polykleitos, Skopas, Praxiteles, 
and Lysippos.) By Ernest GARDNER. With 81 Plates. 

Titian. By Dr. Groxc Gronavu. With 54 Plates. 

Constable. By M. Srurce HEeNpERSON. With 48 Plates, 


Pisanello. By G. F. Hitt. With 50 Plates. 
Medizval Art. By W. R. Letnany. With 66 Plates and 120 Drawings in 
the Text. 


the Seottish School of Painting. By Witttam D. McKay, R.S.A. 
With 46 Plates. 

Christopher Wren. By Lena Mitman. With upwards of 60 Plates. 

Correggio. By T.Srurce Moore. With 55 Plates. 

Albert Durer. By T. Sturce Moore. With 4 Copperplates and 50 Half- 
tone Engravings. 

Sir William Beechey, R.A. By W. Ronerts. With 49 Plates. 

Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine. By 
ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D., Editor of the Series. With 130 Plates. 


A Special Descriptive Booklet can be had post free. 


Mrs. S. 
2 vols, 


A New and Complete List of Publications is now ready and will be sent post free anywhere on 
application to 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


sw-street Square, 
Paul, in 
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